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Getting the Money Some Novel and 


A Retailer Gathers Ideas 


Two major problems that confront every retailer 
are, first, maintaining and, if possible, increasing his 
volume; and, second, getting the cash for sales that 
have been made on credit terms. Of these problems, 
possibly the latter is the more acute at this time, 
when cash sales are limited by existing conditions, 
and money is needed for the payment 


Ingenious Col- 
lection Methods 


part-payment basis or on open account payable in 
30 days. 

“One dealer begins to go after his customers within 
four days after payment becomes due. In other 
words, if the account is an open one payable the 10th 
of the month after receipt of the bill, he starts his 

collection machinery about the 14th 








of invoices and for meeting pay-rolls 
and other fixed charges. Hence, in- | 
formation regarding out-of-the-ordinary | 
methods that have been found effec- | 
tive in out-of-the-ordinary times like 
the present no doubt will be wel- 
comed by many dealers who are won- | 
dering what they can do to hasten 
collection of past-due accounts. 

The plans and methods here de- 
scribed were gathered by a retail lum- 
berman, who made it his business to 
ascertain what methods his fellow 
dealers are finding most successful in 
these days. That lumberman—Roy 
Metzger, president of the Metzger 
Lumber Co., Lebanon, Ind., and a 
former president of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, | 
has for some time been making a spe- | 
cial study of collection methods be- | 








of the month, and keeps it up every 
four days until the money comes in. 
The first two or three letters that go 
to the debtor are merely reminders, 
with blank spaces at the bottom for 
showing the amount of the bill. But 
if there is no response, after a time 
| the customer receives a notice on a 
| piece of thin paper, 3x5 inches, call- 
| ing attention to the fact that the bill 
has not been paid and that the com- 
| pany is expecting remittance. This 
| notice is sent in a thin ‘open face’ 
| envelope—in fact the envelope itself 
| is so thin that the notice may be read 
through it with little effort. Naturally, 
the customer thinks perhaps every- 
| one in the postoffice has read it, and 
to put an end to that sort of thing he 
is likely to send in his remittance or 
make some arrangement regarding 
the balance. 

















ing used by lumber dealers in various) |= 
parts of the country. On vacation 
touring trips, or when visiting other cities, Mr. 
Metzger has compared notes with the dealers there 
as to the best means for getting the money on past 
due accounts. 

“Now that collections have become so important,” 
said Mr. Metzger, “we have become more and more 
interested in finding out the most effective methods 
of making them. Most of my observations were 
made in retail yards in Indiana and Illinois, and I 
have been impressed with the ingenuity shown by 
some of these dealers. 

“Of course, all these methods apply to accounts 
which are not secured by lien or mortgage. They 
generally apply to small items bought either on a 


“Another lumberman uses the tele- 
phone in a novel way. By special arrangement with 
the telephone company he has one main line listed 
in the book. Another line, to be used in case of 
emergency, is not listed. The telephone company 
always calls the main or listed line for incoming 
calls, but if this line is busy it then calls the silent 
line. Now, this lumberman uses the telephone a 
good deal for collecting. In short, he gets busy over 
the phone the same as the other one, just mentioned, 
did with his letters. Here is what this dealer told 
me: 

“‘\We have had very good results from the use of 
the telephone in collecting. We first call the debtor’s 
place of business if he has any [Turn to page 38] 
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Money Making 
KITCHEN MAID 
Built in Kitchen U nits 


The day of the mill work carpenter built shelf and 
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Z when you are ordering 
ff \imited quantities of lumber 
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balanced assortments and in this way keep your it S 
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Checking the Downward Trend in Mill 


Prices of Lumber 


ECENTLY an eastern reader of 
2 this paper, rather facetiously, it 

was thought, asked when lumber 
would again sell for cost; meaning, 
of course, to ask when it would sell 
for a price that would return the pro- 
ducer a profit. The answer given, in 
substance, was that manufacturers 
would get what their product was 
worth when they refused to accept 
less for it. The answer was given in 
the confident expectation that that 
time soon arrive, for it was 
felt that lumber manufacturers must 
find a way to check the downward 
trend in prices. Certainly, there has 
been no lack of inducement to insist 
upon prices commensurate with val- 
ues. 

Inasmuch as millmen are deterred 
by law from acting collectively, it has 
remained for individual concerns to 
take the initiative if there was to be 
any insistence upon price stabilization. 
Such initiative has now been taken by 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., as indi- 
cated by an announcement made to 
its sales representatives by F. K. 
Weyerhaeuser, president, and pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. After 
sketching recent price history and dis- 
cussing some of the causes of the pres- 
ent situation, Mr. Weyerhaeuser says: 

“Most operations are sacrificing the 
value of timber, the depreciation 
charge on plant and equipment, and 
in addition sacrificing a measure of 
capital funds, the object being to re- 
main in business in anticipation of a 
turn for the better. Conditions have 
become so bad that owners of timber 
are losing confidence in its value and 
are attempting to throw it on to an 
unwilling market at a time when there 
are no buyers. The lumber industry, 
and we as a part of it, are standing 
with our backs to the wall, fighting 
for our very existence.” 

Notwithstanding the alarming con- 
ditions thus portrayed, Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser said, “We add in no uncer- 
tain terms that the stockholders and 
owners of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. and its affiliated companies have 
great confidence in eventual timber 
values and in the fundamental stability 
of the !umber industry.” Then after 
recognizing the need of changes in 
“the direction of economical operation, 
in timber maintenance, sustained yield, 
logging, manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, in the attitude of the public and 
the Government, and in the efforts of 


would 


the industry toward research and 
product development,” which will take 
months or years, he said: 

“There is one thing which we can 
do today: Definitely to take the posi- 
tion that we will put a stop to the 
demoralizing drop in lumber values 
in so far as we individually are able; 
that we will put a price on our fir, 
hemlock and cedar lumber which is 
our lowest price, and that we do not 
wish to accept orders for less money. 
We are therefore instructing you to- 
day, and until further notice, to con- 
sider our regularly authorized prices 
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on fir, hemlock and West Coast cedar 
as the lowest prices we care to accept, 
We wish you to energetically and 
courageously solicit business on this 
basis with the realization that our 
mills are not interested in orders car- 
rying lower prices.” 

The determined and courageous 
stand thus taken by a great organiza- 
tion is certain to have the approval 
of all branches of the lumber indus- 
try, for unquestionably it is what is 
needed to bring stability and confi- 
dence back into the lumber industry, 
It is to be hoped that the action taken 
by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. will 
inspire other operators in all regions 
to adopt a similar policy without de- 
lay in order that the entire industry 
may benefit from it. 


West Coast Lumber Industry and 
Proposed Freight Advance 


T IS A sad and discouraging condi- 
| tion that Col. W. B. Greeley, secre- 
tary and manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, pic- 
tured before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at its hearing in Portland, 
Ore., on the proposed 15-percent ad- 
vance in freight rates. Col. Greeley 
showed by indubitable evidence that 
the West Coast lumber industry can 
not under present conditions bear an 
increase in freight rates, and he 
showed by quite as convincing evi- 
dence that such an increase if imposed 
would defeat its own purpose; for in- 
stead of increasing the revenues of the 
railroads it would drive lumber in 
greater volume to the water carriers, 
which already transport immense quan- 
tities of lumber to sections that for- 
merly were served by the roads. 
Every lumberman knows that trans- 
portation is an important factor in the 
ultimate cost of lumber in the hands 
of the user. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, if even lumbermen of the rank 
and file, not to say laymen, realize the 
relation between mill costs of lumber 
at the present time and the costs of 
delivery. Col. Greeley pointed out 
that “the average thousand feet of 
lumber manufactured in the western 
portion of Oregon and Washington 
moves from 1,700 to 1,800 miles east- 
ward before a rail market of impor- 
tance can be reached. This places 
upon it an average transportation cost 
of approximately $15.60 a thousand 
board feet as compared with an aver- 
age mill price for the month of July, 
1931, of $11.27.” 
Since lumber manufacture is the major 


industry in several of the States of the 
Pacific Northwest, the decline in pro- 
duction during the current depression 
has created an unemployment situation 
and attendant evils of the most ser- 
ious character. The proposed imposi- 
tion of higher freight rates upon lum- 
ber is, therefore, a matter of concern 
to the public of those States as well 
as to the lumber industry. Col. Gree- 
ley in his brief cited data supplied by 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
bermen showing that on Aug. 1, 1929, 
employees of the West Coast industry 
numbered 95,000; on Aug. 1, 1930, 55,- 
000, a decrease of 42 percent; and on 
Aug. 1, 1931, 37,000, a decrease of 61 
percent; and that of the 37,000 em- 
ployed on Aug. 1, 1931, 25,000 were 
reported as working part time only. 
Shrinkages of 23 to 30 percent in the 
wage rates also were shown, as well 
as reductions in payrolls of from 50 
to 61 percent. 

There has not been at any time a 
disposition on the part of lumbermen 
to underestimate the contribution that 
the railroads make to the prosperity of 
the lumber industry itself and to the 
prosperity of the country as a whole. 
Neither is there at present a disposi- 
tion to deny the roads the revenue 
that they need to perform essential 
services in transportation and to main- 
tain their credit. The contention of 
lumbermen is that their industry can 
not bear a heavier transportation cost 
and that to impose the proposed ad- 
vance in freight rates at the present 
time would depress the lumber indus- 
try further without helping the car- 
riers. 
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Wisdom of Replenishing Stocks of 
Lumber While Prices Are Low 


URING many months the mill 
D prices of lumber have been so 

low as to return no profit to pro- 
ducers. For a rather long period be- 
fore wholesale prices reached their 
present level retail lumber distributers 
and consumers were buying only for 
immediate needs, and the practice. of 
hand-to-mouth buying was pretty well 
established during the period while 
lumber prices were declining. Un- 
questionably, this method of requisi- 
tioning was due to the fact that the 
manufacturers continued to produce in 
market requirements, and 
because it is deemed a wise policy to 
refrain from buying on a declining 
market. 

Co-incident with the decline in re- 
tail and consumer purchasing has been 
the practice among lumber manufac- 
turers in all regions of curtailing of 
output. After long and bitter experi- 
ence lumber producers finally reached 
the conclusion that it was worse than 
folly to continue to force lumber upon 
an unwilling market. Statistics com- 
piled by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association show that for 


excess Ot 


the first 30 weeks of 1931 the total 
production of softwoods was only 68 
percent of the corresponding period of 
1930. A similar comparison between 
a group of identical softwood mills re- 
porting for the first 30 weeks of 1930 
and 1929 showed that their 1930 cut 
was 86 percent of their 1929 cut. 
Therefore the 1931 cut was about 58% 
percent of the 1929, or in other words 
was reduced 41% percent. They show 
also that shipments during the same 
period were 76 percent, while orders 
were 77 percent of those during the 
first 30 weeks of 1930. 

Manufacturers of lumber still feel 
that production is considerably in ex- 
cess of the amount that would assure 
a stable price structure. While it is 
true that in times past lumber pro- 
duction has been continued for rather 
long periods in excess of current de- 
mand, the producers in the present sit- 
uation have demonstrated that they 
can and will curtail drastically and per- 
sistently. In fact, lumber manufac- 
turers have been compelled by forces 
over which they can exercise no con- 
trol to cease dissipating their capital 
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resources in the form of timber by 
marketing their product at a loss with 
no resulting benefit to anybody. 

Even the most persistent bargain 
hunter must admit that the time must 
come when he can no longer buy lum- 
ber at prices below the cost of manu- 
facture, as at present. The practice 
of buying from hand to mouth that 
has persisted among retailers and 
others for several years has, of course, 
kept distributers’ stocks at a low level. 
Only the most confirmed of pessimists 
will harbor the thought that building 
will not be resumed soon and that 
demand for lumber will not exceed the 
immediate capacity of distributers to 
supply. The figures already cited in- 
dicate conditions at the mills. In fact 
both mill and distributers’ stocks are 
so unbalanced that the latter are ask- 
ing rush shipment of mixed cars that 
the former are having increasing diffi- 
culty in supplying. If when consum- 
ing demand comes the rush upon the 
mills causes a skyrocketing of, prices 
the fault can hardly be charged to the 
mills. With building held in abey- 
ance as it has been for several years, 
the dammed up demand must break 
soon. The dealer who has_ wisely 
stocked up will be in a position to 
serve his community properly at the 
same time that he realizes a handsome 
profit as a reward for his foresight. 





Building Trend Is Upward 


Moving slightly against an established sea- 
sonal trend several sections of the country pro- 
duced higher construction contract awards in 
July than in June, according to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, which finds that the New 
England, up State New York, middle Atlantic, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago territories are included 
in this category. 

Despite a decline in the total valuation of 
such contracts in the 37 States east of the 
Rockies, these large areas registered a go- 
ahead over June in July when they would 
normally be expected to drop behind June. The 
total for July was $285,997,300 and was divided 
among the three major construction classes as 
follows: $116,265,500 in public works and 
utilities; $105,839,500 in non-residential build- 
ing; and $63,892,500 in residential building. 

In the advancing territories the lead was 
largest in the middle Atlantic territory (east- 
ern Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware, District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia) where July’s $40,464,600 compared 
favorably with June’s $32,128,800. Only a 
slight advance was shown in up State New 
York, with $14,296,000 for July comparing 
with $14,024,000 for June. New England 
showed a. go-ahead of about three millions in 
its $28,865,300 July total. The region around 
Chicago registered $34,906,500 in July and $28,- 
122,200 in June. Exactly $96,000 was the ad- 
vance of the Pittsburgh territory as included* 
in its $32,096,700 for the month just ended. 

The New Orleans territory was alone 
among the thirteen Dodge districts to show a 
July gain over July, 1930. The increase shown 
in the $17,334,500 total was due to gains in non- 
residential building. 

30th the Chicago and New Orleans areas 
showed increases in non-residential building 
over July, 1930. 


Restock Now and 
Avoid Loss 


One St. Louis (Mo.) dealer, 
whose stock has been maintained 
at about the same footage through- 
out the year, has stated that he 
thought the mills should  en- 
courage dealers who have allowed 
their stock to be greatly reduced, 
to place orders at the present low 
level, on the theory that unless 
the dealer goes out of this low- 
price market with a stock equal in 
footage to what he was carrying at 
the time the decline set in, he 
must absorb an actual loss. Stock 
should therefore be replaced at 
bottom level. This would further 
serve the purpose of increasing 
employment at the sawmills. 





Sells Yard and Equipment 


Terry, Mont., Aug. 19.—Announcement is 
made by A. O. Hewitt, president and manager 
of the Terry Lumber & Coal Co., here, that 
it has sold its lumber and hardware, buildings 
and equipment to the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 
the deal having been consummated Aug. 11, 
and Clyde Wilcox having been installed as 
temporary yard manager. Mr. Hewitt, who has 
been manager of the Terry Lumber & Coal Co. 
for the last 25 years, lacking one month, will 
devote his entire atténtion in the future to 
other interests, including the sale of McCor- 
mick-Deering implements and trucks. 


Los Angeles Arrivals 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALir., Aug. 19.—Cargo ar- 
rivals at Los Angeles harbor last week 
amounted to a total of 9,203,000 feet, there hav- 
ing been 10 cargoes of fir, consisting of 8,- 
358,000 feet, and 2 of redwood, 845,000 feet. 
Arrivals the preceding week amounted to 7,- 
867,000 feet, consisting of ten of fir, 7,405,000 
feet, and one of redwood, 462,000 feet. Sixty- 
two vessels are reported laid up and one op- 
erating offshore. 





Make a Record in Loading 
Cypress Logs 


SHAMROCK, FLA., Aug. 17.—Having heard 
that a crew in the camps of the Weaver- 
Loughridge Lumber Co., of Boyd, Fla., had 
made a record in loading 43 carloads of green 
cypress logs, aggregating 126,000 feet in 8 hours 
and 45 minutes, John H. Hecker, manager of 
the Putnam Lumber Co., of this place, suggested 
to his boys that they give the Boyd outfit a 
mark to shoot at. Therefore, on Monday, Aug. 
3, a crew of six, which included an extra 
tonger, started at 7 o’clock and by 12:30 had 
29 cars loaded scaling 139,621 feet. However, 
the log train engineer probably tried too hard 
to get back to the scene by one o'clock and as 
a result wrecked his engine, preventing the 
boys from completing a day’s work in loading 
the cypress. Then on Monday, Aug. 10, the 
same crew started out again to do a real day's 
work and in 8 hours and 50 minutes succeeded 
in loading 50 cars with logs scaling 240,684 
feet. The cars are of the skeleton type, having 
10-foot 6-inch bunks and 18-inch steel trip 
stakes. The loading was done with a converted 


McGiffert to a Clyde rapid decker type loader. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Plans for Church Interiors 


We have received an inquiry from one of 
the priests of our local diocese requesting 
information on a frame church structure 
which he contemplates building. 

An architect will be employed previous to 
the construction of this edifice, but the good 
Father wishes to enlighten himself upon 
many details pertinent to this matter, such 
as detail of pew construction, cornice, sanc- 
tuary placement ete. Have you any collec- 
tive and detailed data in book form which 
will assist him?—INQuIRY No. 2679. 

[This inquiry comes from Ohio. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no literature along 
the line of the inquiry, but has referred the in- 
quirer, which is a retail lumber concern, to 
sources of literature on church architecture as 
well as to concerns making church furniture 
and interior woodwork. The inquiry is pub- 
lished with the thought that, possibly, some of 
the readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have 
information to communicate that would be of 
interest to this inquirer, whose name will be 
supplied on request.—EprTor. } 


Meaning of Abbreviation FAS 


Will you please insert in your Query and 
Comment columns the following question 
and answer—What is the correct meaning 
of the abbreviation FAS, as it is generally 
applied to grades of lumber? 

This question is frequently asked by deal- 
ers. By your publication of the correct defi- 
nition of this term, and description of the 
grade it represents, it will have a stabilizing 
effect as to all grades.—INQuIRY No. 2,678. 

[This request is made by an Idaho concern. 
The abbreviation FAS, as is generally known 
in the lumber industry, means Firsts and Sec- 
onds, a grade which is a combination of the two 
grades. 

Inasmuch as the percentages of firsts in- 
cluded in the grade FAS vary with the different 
woods, and because there are other complica- 
tions involved in the application of the grade, 
it is hardly practicable to publish the more than 
a page of the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association covering the grade FAS. 
The National association supplies copies of its 
rules, as does the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at 
a nominal price, and everybody handling hard- 
woods should have at least one copy of these 
rules readily available-—Ep1ror. 


End-Matched Pine: Flooring 


Do you advise laying end-matched pine 
flooring over joists without sub-floor?— 
INQUIRY No. 2,677. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by an Illinois 
retailer. It is assumed that the inquirer asked 
this question because he had some doubts about 
the strength of end-matched softwood flooring 
laid without supports at the joints. It is be- 
lieved that he need have no misgivings on that 
point if the flooring is to be laid in a house. 
In a booklet entitled “The End-Matching of 
Soft Wood,” published by the Yates-American 
Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., the following state- 
ment is made with regard to the strength values 
of end-matched softwood flooring: “End- 
matched floors without sub-floors are strong 
enough for any household purpose. Short pieces 
with no support on the joists will hold 500 to 
2,000 pounds applied on a circle 1 inch in diam- 
eter. Even the weakest piece will not creak 
when a piano is rolled over it. Of a great 
many pieces tested during experimentation with 
end-matched stock, not one failed in the end- 
matching. Those pieces supported by joists 
failed at the joists after deflecting at least 1 
inch. The consumer can be assured of a sub- 
stantial floor.” 

There are, however, other reasons than the 
matter of strength for using sub-flooring. As 


stated in the authoritative book, “Wood Con- 
struction,” “a sub-floor, especially if laid diag- 
onally, greatly stiffens the building during 
construction, and not only is a great conven- 
ience to the workmen but also allows the lay- 
ing of the finished floor to be deferred until 
the building is nearly finished. * * * The best 
way to lay sub-flooring is on an angle of 45 
degrees with the length of the joists, being 
careful to cut the boards around the studding. 
If the direction of the sub-flooring on the first 
and second floors is reverse, a certain stiffen- 
ing effect is added to the structure. Besides 
adding stiffness to the frame, diagonal sub- 
flooring assures a smooth surface to the fin- 
ished floor and permits it to be laid in either 
direction. There is likely to be. a slight un- 
evenness of surface in any sub-flooring; but if 
the under floor is laid diagonally, this slight 
unevenness is eliminated by laying the finished 
flooring either parallel to the joists or across 
them. But if the sub-flooring is laid straight 
across the joists instead of diagonally, the fin- 
ished flooring must be laid crosswise to the 
sub-flooring, or else it will reproduce any un- 
evenness that may exist in the undersurface.” 

The inquirer has been given several refer- 
ences to literature on end-matched softwood 
flooring.—EpITor. ] 


New Modernization Literature 

We are wondering what new material, if 
any, has been made available the last six 
months to assist in “Home Modernizing” 
campaigns. Undoubtedly, material manufac- 
turers have brought out something new that 
has come to your attention. We shall ap- 
preciate any information that you have avail- 
able.—INQUIRY No. 2,680. 

[This request is made by the enterprising 
executive of a lumber promotional organiza- 
tion in the Southwest. Though a great deal 
of literature on modernization has been pub- 
lished during recent years, little new material 
of this type has come to the attention ot the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during recent months. 


It is possible, however, that new literature has 
been made available that is not known to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Therefore, this in- 
quiry is published to give an opportunity to 
make this literature available to the inquirer 
and to others who may be interested. ‘The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EpIror. | 


Average Width of Shingles 


Please send us grading rules for red cedar 
shingles. What width should 5/2 extra 
clears average ?—INQUIRY No. 2,681. 

[This inquiry comes from a retailer in south- 
ern Illinois. In response, a copy of the new 
grading and packing rules-of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau which became effective July 1 
1931, has been sent. 

At the time the new grading rules were 
approved the shingle bureau made an announce- 
ment regarding the changes in part as follows: 

“The No. 1 grades of 24- 18- and 16-inch 
lengths are the old Royals, Perfections and 
XXXXX or Perfects; the No. 2 grades, the 
No. 2 Royal 16-inch clear, the No. 2 Perfec- 
tion 12-inch clear and the extra clear (now 
raised to 100 percent clear) ; the No. 3 grades, 
the No. 3 Royal 10-inch clear, a new grade of 
No. 3 Perfection 8-inch clear and the 10-inch 
clear (now raised to practically the 5/2 Star- 
a-Star).” 

A shingle, of course, as a unit, is assumed 
to be 4 inches wide, but the new rules provide 
that in all No. 1 grades, not more than 10 
percent of the shingles in any shipment may be 
less than 4 inches in width; in all No. 2 grades 
not more than 15 percent of the shingles in any 
shipment may be less than 4 inches in width; 
and in all No. 3 grades not more than 20 per- 
cent of the shingles in any shipment may be 
less than 4 inches in width. 

The complete announcement of the shingle 
bureau already referred to as explaining the 
changes, was published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of June 6, 1931, page 38.—EpiTor. | 


’ 
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As it now looks Mr. Edward 
P. Allis, of the Reliance Iron 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
be governor of Wisconsin—if 
he gets votes enough. He was 
nominated for that office at a 
Greenback convention recently. 

* * * 

George S. Davis, secretary 
of the new Northwest Lum- 
berman’s Association, said in 
a recent interview that though 
the backbone of the Eau Claire 
strike was broken, nevertheless 
the affair had been a serious 
blow to the lumber manufac- 
turers and that they can 
hardly hope to recover from 
the effects of it this season. At 
the outbreak of the trouble 
they were overwhelmed with 
business and one firm alone 
was 450 cars behind its orders. 
The mill men, however, console 
themselves with the reflection 
that they maintained their 
rights and did not yield to the 
dictation of a mob of ignorant 
men. The strike had the ef- 





fect of engendering ill will be- 
tween the manufacturers and 
the retailer merchants of Eau 
Claire, the latter sympathizing 
with the strikers. The manu- 
facturers consider the mer- 
chants very shortsighted in 
siding with the malcontents, 
as the prosperity of the city 
is dependent on the lumber in- 
terest which furnishes the chief 
support of the local trade. 
- 


* * 


A St. Louis trade journal 
states that rafts of logs were 
sold in that market in 1864 at 
$35 per thousand feet, and 
draws the conclusion that be- 
cause rafts are now selling at 
$16 per thousand, there is good 
reason to expect another ad- 
vance. If the active demand 
for lumber continues there 
may be a prospect for an- 
other advance, but not because 
logs were worth $35 a thou- 
sand toward the close of the 
war. We should not forget 
that a large premium on gold 





existed then and consequent 
inflation of prices for all kinds 
of products. 

~ * * 

For the first half of 1881 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way carried 3,042 cars of lum- 
ber as against 2,473 cars for 
the same period of 1880. More 
than a third of it went to 
James River, Virginia, for ex- 
port and the coastwise trade. 

e 7 +. 


During the quarter ending 
June 30 the value of lumber 
and shingles exported from the 
Ottawa, Ont., district to the 
United States was $587,514, as 
against $509,863 for the same 
months of the preceding year. 

* + * 

A correspondent writes from 
London, England, to a furni- 
ture journal that American 
whiteweod is very much used 
for ebonized work. It is found 


to take the stain remarkably 
well and is generally preferred 
to any other kind of wood. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Sales Exceed Production by 37 Percent; 
Railroads and Exporters Buying 


A number of southern pine producing centers are send- 
ing in more cheerful reports as to demand. Orders dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 15 exceeded the cut by 37 per- 
cent, so that sales continue at about 85 percent of last 
year’s, current production being about one-third less than 
last year’s. Practically all the new business is said to be 
coming from the retailers. A proportion of the orders are 
for surplus items at concessions, but the difficulty some 
yards have experienced in getting certain scarce items has 
led to the placing of stock-replenishment orders. No. 1 
dimension and No. 2 boards are in low supply, and some 
mills now report shortages of items of finish. Industrial 
buying continues light. Improvement in railroad buying 
is reported, however, quick shipment being wanted, and it 
is spreading to items of siding that have been slow and 
weak, and on which better prices can now be obtained. 
Some mills report a pick-up in export trade. 


Carolina Mills Get More Orders for Quick Delivery; 
Southeast Using Bulk of Roofer Cut 


North Carolina pine mills seem to be benefiting some- 
what from the present demand in eastern markets for quick 
delivery, and are therefore more optimistic as to fall trade 
prospects. There is still some low-priced competition from 
West Coast woods, but advances in intercoastal freight 
rates are enabling the Carolina mills to get more of the 
business. For the first thirty-one weeks of this year, they 
reported shipments 18 percent in excess of their cut, and 
without doubt there is developing a shortage of the popular 
items, that should mean more favorable prices. Sales re- 
ports for the week ended Aug. 15 showed that while many 
items had declined a few cents, the list as a whole had 
displayed great stability, and that 8-, 10- and 12-inch in 
all grades were stronger, as were also thick edge B&better 
items. There has been a steady decline in production of 
small mills, and some of the items they had been supply- 
ing are now being bought from larger mills at a slight ad- 
vance in prices. Box makers are not buying much, and 
offer low prices, but their stocks are steadily declining. 

Roofer manufacturers say they are getting only occa- 
sional orders from the North and East, and show little in- 
terest in the prices now being offered. Construction in 
the Southeast is more active, and is absorbing the bulk of 
the present low production of roofers. 


West Coast Production Declines as Orders Increase; 
Bookings Still Below Cut 


Identical West Coast mills reporting for the week ended 
Aug. 15 showed a decline of about 2 percent in their out- 
put as compared with the preceding week, and an increase 
of about 3 percent in their bookings. Total orders gained 
on production, but were 2 percent below it. 

Rail trade volume was maintained at the same level as 
in the preceding two weeks, so that it continues dull. There 
is noted, however, an increasing interest in stocking up 
for fall demand, and some distributors are inclined to re- 
plenish their assortments while prices are so low. Persis- 
tent fractional declines in quotations, however, are caus- 
ing hesitancy, rail sales prices in the period ended Aug. 17 
averaging a few cents lower. During July the average loss 
on rail items was 38 cents, and 110 rail items averaged 37 
percent lower than in January, 1930. Nobody expects prices 
like that to continue. 


The Atlantic coast outlook is more encouraging, and the 
average loss on 24 items during July was only 4 cents. 
Consumption is eating into stocks, but uncertainty of in- 
tercoastal rates is causing some withholding of orders on 
the mills. Quotations are reported to be more readily 
accepted, and re-orders becoming more frequent. Southern 
California trade is a little better, and there was a consider- 
able increase in shipments there last week. 

Export trade made a big gain last week, to about double 
the total of the preceding week. Importing countries had 
withdrawn from the market because of financial difficulties, 
and it is believed that they are beginning to buy again as 
international balances are adjusted. 


Hardwood Production Being Further Curtailed and 
Sales Exceed It Greatly | 


In the week ended Aug. 8, identical hardwood mills sold 
2 percent more than in the corresponding week of last 
year, with output 39 percent less than last year’s . Reports 
for the week ended Aug. 15 show that sales of southern 
mills exceeded their cut by 35 percent, and northern sales 
were almost double the cut. A survey has indicated that 
probable production will be only 20 percent of normal. 
and a recent narrowing in the range of quotations indicates 
strengthening prices. The best demand is coming from 
automotive plants, which feel they have good prospects for 
fall trade. Furniture has been selling better. following 
retail price reductions, and factories are taking more hard- 
wood. The radio industry’s efforts to get away from low- 
priced sets tend to the use of more elaborate cabinets. 
Most building items are slow, but flocring moves well. 
Exports are likely to be helped by the new rate system 
which will stabilize delivered prices. 


Western Pine Producers Taking Firmer Stand on Prices 
That Should Encourage Buying 


The announcement this week by one of the largest pro- 
ducers of western pines, that its list prices were the lowest 
it was prepared to accept, is likely to bring stability to the 
market, and general adoption of this policy, which now 
seems likely, would probably also result in increased buy- 
ing. General reports from distributing centers in recent 
weeks have emphasized that the softness of prices had 
caused many buyers to hold back. They may hold back 
a week or two longer, until they have convinced them- 
selves that the new basis will be adhered to. 


Inland Empire production in the week ended Aug. 15 
was 44 percent of capacity, and total bookings made prac- 
tically 80 percent of the cut. The sales report for the 
period ended Aug. 19 shows that there is reason for taking 
a firmer stand on prices. Nearly all items of both Pon- 
derosa and Idaho pines showed declines, the few excep- 
tions being in 10- and 12-inch widths, and No. 1 Ponderosa 
shop was also lower. In view of the fact that shipments 
for the first thirty-one weeks of the year made 99 percent 
of the cut, there is every possibility of bringing the market 
under better control. 

June production of California pines was 35.5. percent less 
than in that month last year, while shipments were only 
8.1 percent less. Total July 1 inventories were 8.6 less 
than on that date last year, but unfilled orders were only 
5.8 percent less. Inventories of No. 3 shop and better 
were 20.5 percent lower, and unfilled orders only 3 percent 
lower. Bookings in the week ended Aug. 15 made 95 per- 


cent of the cut, and shipments exceeded both. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 60 to 63 
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West Coast Voices Strong Protest to 
Proposed Rail Rate Increase 


Increase Would Be Serious Economic 
Mistake 


PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 15.—That granting 
permission for the railroads to put into effect 
a blanket freight rate increase of 15 percent 
would be a serious economic mistake was em- 
phasized by witnesses called before Commis- 
sioners Lewis and Lee, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, here this week. That the 
railroads instead should find their way out of 
their present financial difficulties through re- 
duction of duplication of service such as par- 
allel lines etc., was suggested. Farmers, stock- 
men and other interests oppose strongly the 
proposed increase. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, manager for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, told how the 
western lumbermen are in no position to ab- 
sorb such an increase as 15 percent or any 
other increase and that it would spell disaster 
unless the increase could be passed on to the 
consumer. 

H. A. Gillis, traffic manager for the West- 
ern Pine Association, pointed out the detri- 
mental effect of the proposed increase to the 
long-haul shipper as compared with the short- 
haul shipper. 

As an example he took the present rate on 
lumber from Spokane to New York City which 
is 87 cents. Increased by 15 percent it would 
be $1. The present rate from the southern pine 
district to New York City is 47 cents. Under 
the 15 percent increase it would be 54 cents. In 
other words the Spokane manufacturer under 
the existing rate must absorb 40 cents a hun- 
dred in order to meet southern pine competi- 
tion. Under the proposed increase he would 
have to absorb 46 cents or 6 cents a hundred 
more. 

Southern pine manufacturers will present 
their views in this case in Chicago at a hearing 
to begin Aug. 31 and it is understood that they, 
too, oppose the proposed plan on_ several 
grounds. 


Tells Why West Coast Can Not Bear 
Rate Increase 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 15.—In the special 
hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on the proposed 15 percent increase in 
freight rates, held here last Wednesday, Col. 
W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s. Association, presented an 
extensive brief indicating how the lumber in- 
dustry is virtually backed up against the wall 
in its fight against higher railroad freight rates. 
Higher rates would prevent the free movement 
of West Coast lumber into the densely popu- 
lated areas east of the Mississippi River and 
at the same time would prevent the mills from 
serving builders in large areas where the West 
Coast manufacturers are now struggling for a 
foothold. In the brief, therefore, Col. Greeley 
gave rather extensive and pertinent reasons 
why the increase should not be granted. Ex- 
cerpts from his testimony follow: 

The West Coast lumber industry is oppos- 
ing the proposed 15 percent freight rate in- 
crease asked for by the American railroads 
for the following reasons: 

1. The critical condition of the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast, including a severe 
depression in both employment and wages, 
which makes it wholly unable to absorb 
higher transportation costs. 

2. Increased lumber rates would largely 
defeat their own purpose, by decreasing rail 
traffic and increasing the movement of lum- 
ber by water to the Atlantic seaboard and 
other cargo markets. 


3. If the changes were made as proposed, 
the increases would place the Pacific coast 
lumber industry, moving under long hauls to 
principal rail markets, at a serious disad- 
vantage with lumber produced in closer 
proximity and moving on short hauls. 

Western lumber producing areas—taking 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
as a whole—contain 61 percent of all the saw 
timber in the United States and 77 percent 
of all the saw timber of softwood species. 
These western forest regions produced 43 
percent of the entire cut of lumber in the 
United States in 1929, 44.3 percent in 1930, 
and 47.6 percent of the estimated cut in 1931. 

With a large proportion of the remaining 
standing timber in the West, it must be an- 
ticipated that the proportionate production 
of western lumber will steadily increase. The 
major problem in lumber transportation, na- 
tionally viewed, is—and will increasingly be 
—that of moving lumber manufactured in 
the western States to the market where it 
can be consumed. 

Problem of Western Producers 

The consumption of lumber goes with pop- 
ulation. The area west of the Mississippi 
tiver, according to the census of 1930, has 
an average population of 18 people to the 
square mile. East of the Mississippi River, 
and north of the Ohio, the population is 164 
per square mile. The problem of the western 
lumber producers is to move their material 
in volume east of the Mississippi River to 
the areas of dense population. The average 
thousand feet of lumber manufactured in 
the western portion of Oregon and Wash- 
ington moves from 1,700 to 1,800 miles east- 
ward before a rail market of importance can 
be reached. This places upon it an average 
transportation cost of approximately $15.60 
a thousand board feet as compared with an 
average mill price for the month of July, 
1931, of $11.27. 

West Coast lumber must compete in the 
middle West with lumber from other re- 
gions, a great portion of which moves into 
the same market at a much lower freight 
rate cost, due to the shorter hauling dis- 
tance. A percentage boost in rates as pro- 
posed would increase the present spread in 
these large lumber consumption areas which 
is now so much to the disadvantage of our 
western woods. Probably more of the other 
species would be used or our industry would 
have to take further decreases in returns by 
absorbing the increase in freight rates. Com- 
petition with other species and other mate- 
rials would prevent the West Coast lumber 
industry from passing this increase on to 
the consumer. 

Present Rates All Traffic Will Bear 

Western lumbermen regard the _ existing 
lumber rates by railroads from the Pacific 
States as full maximum reasonable charges 
and as already exceeding what the traffic 
will bear. We can, for example, ship 1,000 
board feet of lumber from the Douglas fir 
region of Oregon and Washington to Japan 
for $6, but that amount of money will not 
quite carry the same lumber from Seattle 
or Portland to Spokane. Our lumber goes to 
southern California by boat at a cost of from 
$3.50 to $4 a thousand feet, but $4 is not 
enough to carry a thousand feet of West 
Coast lumber 200 miles in either Oregon or 
Washington, or approximately the distance 
from Seattle to Portland. A thousand feet 
shipped to the United Kingom and continen- 
tal Europe costs $9.60 for freight; to the 
Argentine $12, and to Australia $7. The 
effect of this is that builders in Japan, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina and Europe receive our 
lumber with a freight cost added which av- 
erages less than the mill value by several 
dollars while West Coast. lumber when 
shipped to the great central West in our 
own country must pay to the railroads more 
than $4 in excess of the present mill value 
for the freight alone. West Coast lumber 
as a consequence may be sold for several 
dollars less in Europe than at Chicago, St. 
Paul and all points west until Idaho is 
reached. 


One effect of the lower freight costs in 
hauling lumber by water when compared fo 
railroad charges has been the extraordinary 
increase in the period from 1915 to the pres- 
ent in shipments by boat from the West 
Coast to the Atlantic Coast. The increase jy 
Atlantic Coast waterborne lumber during 
1928 was over twenty-five times the volume 
of 1915. This traffic was given impetus 
through increased cargo space available and 
gradually descending intercoastal water rates 
from a high of $25 in 1920 to a low of $8 
a thousand feet last fall. We estimate that 
our industry has paid to water carriers in 
the Atlantic coast trade, freight charges of 
approximately $189,000,000 for the movement 
of about 14 billion feet of lumber. This 
amount is equivalent to the total rail freight 
bill for nearly.four years on all shipments 
of West Coast lumber into Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas, the central Lake 
States and the north Atlantic coast group. 
The West Coast lumber industry now- pays 
the intercoastal carriers about $25,000,000 
annually or approximately one-half of what 
we pay the railroads on our lumber traffic 
to the States referred to. 

In more recent years, due to low water 
rates in the Atlantic Coast cargo tradé, a 
large business has been developed by our 
mills within the interior area between the 
Atlantic coast and,the Mississippi River, the 
lumber going by boat to Atlantic seaboard 
points and then being carried westward by 
rail. Within recent months the city of De- 
troit received a shipment of 1,300,000 feet 
of rough 3x12, about 52 carloads of 25,000 
feet each, which moved in the intercoastal 
water trade to Norfolk and was backhauled 
on a 29-cent rate of freight to Detroit. The 
total cost via the water and rail route was 
approximately $18.92 a thousand. The rail 
rate of 85 cents at the estimated weight of 
3,300 pounds per thousand would have cost 
$28.05, the rail rate being approximately 
$9.13 per thousand greater than the com- 
bined water and rail backhaul charges. 


Water Movement Threatens Rail Traffic 


The movement of lumber through the Pan- 
ama Canal to Gulf and Atlantic coast ports 
is causing important changes in lumber dis- 
tribution which threatens still further to re- 
duce the rail traffic, such as large storage 
and distribution yards on the Atlantie coast. 
These are in a large measure now taking the 
place of similar distribution yards long estab- 
lished in the central West. 

Additional freight rates, in our judgment, 
on lumber would reduce the lumber traffic by 
rail and decrease the present revenue of the 
carriers by further developing the combina- 
tion water and backhaul movement of West 
Coast lumber. It would particularly damage 
the western railroads which would lose a 
considerable quantity of their present long 
haul business into the central, southern and 
eastern portions of the country. 


Present Economic Condition of West Coast 
Industry 


That the lumber industry of the West 
Coast can not absorb additional freight 
charges may be seen by reviewing its present 
economic condition. Production in the Doug- 
las fir region reached its greatest volume in 
1926 at 10,411,000,000 board feet. Production 
has declined from this point 26.7 percent in 
1930, and 45 percent on the probable cut 
estimated for 1931. The installed manufac- 
turing capacity of West Coast mills in Ore- 
gon and Washington at their normal rate of 
operation has been for the last three years 
somewhat over 15 billion board feet per an- 
num. There has been actually utilized of this 
capacity: 72 percent in 1928; 73 percent in 
1929; 54 percent in 1930, and 41.5 percent in 
1931 up to Aug. 1. 

On July 18, 1931, out of 296 Oregon and 
Washington mills reporting weekly to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 129 
mills or 43.6 percent were reported as “down 
indefinitely.” 


Comparing the first six months of 1929 
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with the same period of 1930, the West Coast 
jumber industry has taken a shrinkage of 
42.28 percent of production. 

Comparing the first six months of 1929 
with the same period of 1931, the West Coast 
lumber industry has taken a shrinkage of 
43.53 percent of the volume of its sales. 

Present stocks of lumber at West Coast 
mills have increased 23.78 percent over the 
eorresponding period of 1929. In the same 
interval the average price received for lum- 
per has declined $8.83 a thousand board feet. 
On the 2,300,000,000 now on hand, the West 
Coast industry has taken a shrinkage in in- 
yentory, values in excess of $20,000,000. 

Zetween the spring months of 1929 and 
July, 1931, the West Coast lumber industry 
has taken a shrinkage of 41.16 percent in the 
money received for its lumber sales. 

A comparison of lumber shipped by the 
West Coast industry in the first six months 
of 1929 with the first six months of 1931 
showed shrinkage in rail shipments of 48.3 
percent, in cargo shipments of 33.6 percent 
and combined shipments, rail and water, 41.3 
percent. 

Within the same period of two years, cost 
reports to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation indicated that the average cost of 
lumber production has been reduced by 17.71 
percent. 


Shrinkage in Employment and Wages 


Data furnished by the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers & Lumbermen show that on Aug. 1, 
1929, the employees of the West Coast in- 
dustry numbered 95,000; on <Aug. 1, 1930, 


55,000—a decrease of 42 percent; and on 
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by manufacture in the Douglas fir industry 
is paid to labor, although the average of all 
American industries pays but 39.32 percent, 
and the average for the lumber industry of 
the United States is 57.35 percent. Other in- 
dustries may take losses from the value 
added to raw material without seriously 
affecting the return to labor because of the 
larger amount in those added values which 
go back to capital investment and machin- 
ery, but with Oregon and Washington saw- 
mill and logging camp labor receiving 65 
percent of the value added according to Gov- 
ernment figures, it is inevitable that serious 
decreases in values with our industry have 
an immediate effect on the worker’s return 
and so are of serious consequence to West 
Coast communities. 

The reduction in cut of lumber in the West 
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Coast territory during the last thirty months 
has amounted to 4,600,000,000 board feet. At 
the average wages prevailing in 1929, this 
reduction in the cut of the Douglas fir region 
has taken $48,760,000 out of the payrolls and 
buying power of the two States, or $20 for 
every man, woman and child in the two 
States. 
Shrinkage in Value of Capital Assets 


The investment of the West Coast lumber 
industry in raw material and plants is esti- 
mated at $838,000,000. The serious losses and 
impairment of credit resources which have 
been incurred, with the uncertainty of the 
future, have unquestionably materially struck 
the value of these capital assets. Bankers 
have estimated this shrinkage at from 33% 
percent to 50 percent. 


Preservative Treatment of Wood 
Declines in 1930 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 18.—An 8 percent 
decline in the quantity of wood given preserva- 
tive treatment last year as compared with 1929 
was reported by the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, recently in announcing 
its annual compilation of statistics on the quan- 
tity of wood treated and the preservatives used. 























Six Companies (Inc.), the leading contracting firm in the Hoover Dam district, has been operat- 
ing an open air carpenter shop where its material is cut to dimensions for use in the erection of 
the many buildings required in the project 





Aug. 1, 1931, 37,000—a decrease of 61 percent. 
Of these 37,000 employees on Aug. 1 this 
year, 25,000 were reported as working on 


part time basis. 

Supporting data furnished by the depart- 
ment of labor and industries, State of Wash- 
ington, covering every sawmill and logging 
operation in the State, show for the first 
five months of 1931, in comparison with the 
first five months of 1929, a shrinkage in saw- 
mill payroils of 50 percent, and a shrinkage 
in logging camp payrolls of 61 percent. 

From data furnished by the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen, it is indicated that 
the prevailing wages for the lowest paid 
lumber industry labor have shrunk 23 per- 
cent as compared with 1929, and in the case 
of the higher paid workmen the shrinkage 
is undoubtedly 30 percent. 

The serious shrinkage in employment and 
Wages in the West Coast lumber industry is 
of critical concern to the States of Oregon 
and Washington. The lumber’ industries 
normally provide over 50 percent of all in- 
dustrial payrolls in these two States. Cost 
studies by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation show that 46.2 percent of the aver- 
age mill value of West Coast lumber is paid 
to labor. From studies of the bureau of the 
ensus, we learn that approximately 65 per- 

nt of the value added to the raw material 


The following statement was issued by the 
branch of research of the Forest Service: 

Final tabulations have been completed for 
incorporation in the twenty-second statistical 
report which the Forest Service compiles an- 
nually in co-operation with the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. The report covers the 
activities of the industry for the calendar 
year 1930. These reports for previous years 
have almost invariably shown increases in 
both preservatives used and material treated. 
The business depression of 1930 no doubt 
affected this industry, as it did many others, 
although perhaps to a smaller degree. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that reductions from 
the figures shown in the report for 1929, the 
peak year of the industry, would be registered 
both in the quantity of preservatives used and 
in the material treated in 1930. 

In 1930 a total of 204 plants were in active 
operation, or one more than reported in 1929. 
Four new plants were constructed in the year, 
or 3 less than were built in 1929. Of the 204 
plants that were active in the year covered by 
this report, 134 were of the pressure cylinder 
type, 53 were non-pressure (open tank) plants, 
and 17 were equipped for both pressure and 
non-pressure treatment. 

The total quantity of wood treated in 1930 
was 332,318,577 cubic feet, 8 percent less than 


the quantity reported in 1929. All but 10 per- 
cent of the quantity of material reported in 
1930 was treated by pressure processes. 

All but one of the eight classes of material 
treated in 1930 showed decreases from the 
quantities reported in 1929. The exception 
was switch ties, which showed a slight in- 
crease. The greatest decrease was registered 
by cross-ties, amounting to 23,267,988 cubic 
feet. The next largest decrease occurred in 
poles treated, the quantity reported in 1930 
being less by 1,896,171 cubic feet than in 1929. 
Wood blocks ranked third with a decrease of 
1,839,685 cubic feet, and construction timbers 
was fourth with a decrease of 1,190,442 cubic 
feet. Next in point of quantity was miscel- 
laneous material with a decrease of 935,429 
cubic feet. Slight decreases were also re- 
corded in the quantity of crossarms and piles 
treated. 

In 1930 the quantity of creosote used by the 
wood-preserving industry was 213,904,421 gal- 
lons, or 5.9 percent less than was reported in 
1929. The amount of petroleum consumed by 
the industry was less in 1930 than in 1929 by 
1,555,865 gallons. 

The 1930 consumption of zine chloride by 
the treating plants of this country was less 
than that reported the year before by nearly 
30 percent. This reduction in the consump- 
tion of zine chloride results in large part, per- 
haps, from the lessened use of this salt alone 
or in mixture with creosote in the treatment 
of cross-ties and switch ties. Consumption 
of zine chloride in the treatment of other 
classes of material in 1930 showed an increase 
over the quantity so used in 1929. 

The total quantity of miscellaneous pre- 
servatives used by the wood preserving in- 
dustry in 1930 consisted of 1,770,925 pounds 
of salts and 202,891 gallons of liquids. The 
salts comprised sodium fluoride, sodium ar- 
sonite, arsenic trioxide, zinc-meta-arsonite, 
sodium chloride, mercuric chloride and Wol- 
man salts. The liquids included Ac-zol, Mon- 
tan wax and Carbosota. 


Australian Tariff Modified 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 17.—The Lumber 
Division, Department of Commerce, announces 
that, effective July 30, the Australian general 
tariff, under which lumber from the United 
States would enter, was modified for certain 
items. 

The new rates (old rates in parentheses) are: 
“Timber, undressed, cut to size for making 
boxes, 14s. per 100 superficial feet (12s); tim- 
ber, for making boxes, cut to size and dressed 
or partly dressed, 16s. per 100 superficial feet 
(14s.)” 

The rates of the general tariff on “timber 
undressed, not otherwise specified, in sizes not 
less than 4 inches in width and not less than 
3 inches in thickness, for the manufacture of 
boxes, as prescribed by departmental by-laws” 
was left unchanged, but the British and inter- 
mediate tariff rate on this item of 1s. per 100 
superficial feet was removed and the item made 
free of duty when coming from sources to which 
the British and intermediate tariff applies. 
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Determines to Stand Firmly on 


lts Price 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 15.—Definitely deter- 
mining to put a stop to the demoralizing drop 
in lumber values, the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
through President F. K. Weyerhaeuser, in its 
bulletin No. 1003 dated Aug. 15 and addressed 
to its sales force, has notified the latter that 
it will place a price on its fir, hemlock and 
cedar lumber which is the lowest it cares to 
accept. This is not going to be an easy pro- 
gram for the salesmen to carry out, Mr. Weyer- 


haeuser says, for it is the greatest test the 
company has ever faced. The bulletin reads 
as follows: 

During the last decade the lumber indus- 
try showed profits during 1922 and 1923 and 
very slight profits in 1929. All other years 
showed losses ranging from slight ones in 
1928 to tremendous losses in 1921 and 1930. 
The industry has been receiving continually 
less volume and less price for the last two 
years Our job of selling lumber and other 
forest products has become increasingly diffi- 
cult There has developed a species of com- 
petition within the industry which pays little 
attention to net réalization and thinks only 
of retaining old customers, maintaining the 
position of the individual manufacturer in a 
given market or of guaranteeing a certain rate 
of operation which the particular concern may 
consider essential to its success As you all 


know, there are very few units in the lumber 
industry which can operate on today’s basis 
of volume and price and secure for their 
standing trees their cost or their market 
value as March 1, 1913 Most operations 
are sacrificing the value of timber, the de- 
preciation charge on plant and equipment, 
ind in addition sacrificing a measure of capi- 
tal funds, the object bei: remain in busi- 
ness in anticipation of a turn for the better. 
Conditi s have become so bad that owners 
of simber are losing confidence in its value 
ind are attempting to throw it on to an un- 
Willing market at a time when there are 
! buyers The lumber industry and we, as 
part of it, are standing with our kacks to 
the wall fighting for our very existence 
Confidence in Eventual Timber Values 
After pointing to these alarming condi- 
tions, we add in no uncertain terms that the 
stockholders and owners of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co int its affiliated companies have 
great confider eventual timber values 
and in the fundamental stability of the lum- 
ber industry We recognize the need for 
revolutionary hanges in the direction of eco- 
nomical operatio1 timber maintenance, sus- 
tained yield, logging, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, in the attitude of the public and 
the Government, and in the efforts of the 
industry toward research and product devel- 
opment. These are all things that can and 





will be done but they take time in terms of 
months and years 

There is thing which we can do today 
Definitely to take the position that we will 
put a stop to demoralizing drop in lum- 
ber values in so far as we individually are 


able; that we will put a 


lock and cedar 


pric 
price on 


our fir, hem- 
lumber which is our lowest 


price and that we do 1 wish to accept 
orders for less money We are therefore in- 
structing you today, and until further no- 
tice, to msider our regularly authorized 
prices on fir, hemlock and West Coast cedar 
as the lowes prices we care to accept. We 
wish you energetically and courageously 
solicit business on this basis with the realiza- 
tion that our mills are not interested in or- 
ders carrying lower price 

In a preliminary report submitted by its 
Lumber Survey Committee to the Timber 
Conservation Board appointed by President 
Hoover, it has recently recommended a 
general curtailment of production by all 
lumber produ ig districts to secure a re- 
duction in existing urplus stocks of lum- 
ber This i bviously the logical and rea- 
sonable policy, both from a public and a 
private viewpoint: in the interest of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, in the interest 


of workers in the de- 


have 


industry who 
ind who 


lumber 


pend on it for their livelihood 


Program 


suffered equally with the owners of mills and 
timber by reason of reduced wages and re- 
duced working hours; and in the interest of 
public and private timber owners. The chief 
obstacle to such uniform curtailment is its 
illegality under the Sherman Antitrust law. 
The units in the lumber industry can not 


agree to curtail production themselves 


among 


without being exposed to the action of this 
law. 

We can, however, act independently and 
hope that all other units of the industry will 


do likewise. It is our intention to adjust the 


Cooling 
Feet of 


Aug. 17.—An atmospheric- 
type cooling tower, said to be the largest in the 
world, has been installed recently at the new 
plant of the Texas Utilities Co., at Tuco, near 
Lubbock, Tex. The cooling tower was built 
by the Schubert-Christy Corporation, builder 


Largest 
lion 


St. Louis, Mo., 








Cooling tower at Tuco, Tex., in the construction of which 1,000,000 feet of red cypress was 
utilized 

of cooling towers, located at Aiton, Mo. This Schubert-Christy Corporation, of Afton, Mo., 

company also controls the Standard Power has a model plant there with landscaped grounds 

Equipment Corporation, at Afton. surrounding the plant. 


The construction of this tower required 1,000,- 
000 feet of Louisiana red cypress, the majority 
f which consisted of 2x4 clear, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10, 
2x12, 4x4, and 6x6 No. 1, and 1x6- 3-foot and 
3-foot 6-inch T&G select, the lengths in this 
job being for the most part 20 to 24 feet long. 
The tower is 706 feet long and has a capacity 
of 32,500 gallons per minute. 

The function of the tower is to recool the 
water which condenses the exhaust steam from 
turbines which drive the electrical generators. 
It cools the water to within three degrees of 
the wet bulb temperature and the makeup 
amounts to less than one percent. Since being 
placed in service it has been required to with- 
stand a wind pressure of over sixty miles an 
hour, extreme temperature changes and hold 
back the recurrent beating of the sandstorms. 

Tuco is located between Plainview and Lub- 
bock, in the famous Panhandle country of Texas, 
and previous to the construction of the power 


plant was uninhabited prairie land. Now it is 
a town of from 200 to 300 inhabitants, all of 
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rate of production at our fir mills to 


corre. 
spond with the rate of sales which will de. 
velop on the program outlined above. If we 


can not secure the cost of 
our lumber, we will reduce 
to the point where we can. 
In the meantime, we wish you to keep 
your district offices fully posted as to com- 
petitive conditions so that we may be ad- 
vised at all times to what degree the rest of 
the industry decides to follow the same pro- 
gram. 
This is 
bers of 
quire the 
one of you. 


production 
that 


trom 
production 


not an easy 
our sales 


program for 
organization. It will re- 
utmost of work and ability in each 
We must redouble our efforts 
to keep these mills operating and to keep 
employed the thousands of men who depend 
on us for their livelihood. This is the great- 
est test which the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. has 
ever faced. The owners of the companies 
and the management of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. expect you to meet the test. 


Tower Uses Mil- 
Red Cypress 


whom are employees of the power company. 
Their homes are well constructed and of at- 
tractive, pleasing design. The name of the town, 
Tuco, is derived from the name of the cor- 
poration, the Texas Utilities Corporation. 
Occupying several acres of ground, t 


the mem- 


1 
} 


ne 











Valuable Data on Wire Rope 


The 279-page, pocket size catalog of John 
Roebling’s Sons Co., just issued, is much more 
than a listing of the company’s products, though 
it is that also. In a paragraph of the introduc- 
tion it is stated that the “catalog outlines in 
detail grades, constructions, sizes and applica- 
tions of various ropes suitable for your pur- 
pose, and is compiled as a convenient reference 
to assist in solving your wire rope problems.” 
The catalog contains valuable information about 
fitting wire rope for various uses, and affords 
instruction in its proper selection and handling. 
The book will prove to be a valuable reference 
volume for all buyers and users of wire rope. 
It is sent to interested persons on request. The 
main office of the company is at Trenton, N. J., 
the works are at Trenton and Roebling, N. 3. 
and offices are maintained in the principal cities. 
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A Home of Your Own 











Are You a Doubled-Up? 
OW MANY fam- 


ilies have dou- 
bled up during 
the last two 


™ =-— years of real 

estate depression 

and decreased building ac- 

tivity cannot be estimated, 

but everybody knows that it 

has become a common prac- 
tice everywhere. 

That this is only a tem- 
porary state of affairs, no- 
body doubts. Those families 
will all want separate homes 
as soon as it is humanly 
possible to acquire them. 
That things have already be- 
gun to move in the real es- 
tate and building market is 
the opinion of most of the 
authorities in the field and 
predictions indicate that 
home building will take a 
decided upturn before long. 


But however long it may 
be there is bound to come 
a time when residence con- 
struction will start boom- 
ing; when real estate values 
and building material prices 
will again rise, and probably 
very rapidly, once they get 
started, and building labor 
will again be in great de- 
mand. 

It behooves those dou- 
bled-ups, who are now con- 
sidering the future and are 
planning to get into a home 
of their own as soon as pos- 
sible, to investigate present 
building costs and decide 
whether it would not be bet- 
ter to start now and avoid 
the rush. Sooner or later all 
those families now sharing 
an apartment or house with 
other families, or renting 
rooms in other  people’s 
homes, must get started on 
making a home for them- 
selves, and if history re- 
peats, as they say it does, 
this movement will come 
suddenly and from all quar- 
ters at once, thus starting a 
building boom, and sending 
prices towards the skies. 

It will never be any easier 
to build that home than now 
when every agency is offer- 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading 
owriing and home improvement and to help create business. 


ing unprecedented induce- 
ments to get things started 
in the building business. 
There is no safer place to put 
those savings, and no better 
return for your money than 
a home for the future. 

If you are living in 
crowded, inconvenient quar- 
ters; if you have any plans 
for a home of your own in 
the future; if you have any 
assurance that your present 
source of income is reason- 
ably secure; if you have 
enough saved up to make a 
down payment, start now 
and take advantage of all 
the favorable elements 
which a period of low prices 
and depressed activity has 
created. 

Far better to make financ- 
ing arrangements under 
present favorable conditions 
and while low costs prevail, 
than to wait for a building 
boom to start. The profit 
goes to the man who builds 
today. 

* * * 


Seven Vital Years 
HE FIRST seven 
years of a child’s 
life, so itis 
claimed, are the 
vital years in 
formation 
of character as well as the 
building up of a healthy body. 
Without that first seven years 
of proper body building food, 
air, exercise and muscle devel- 
opment, the adult will strug- 
gle under a heavy handicap in 
the way of some physical in- 
adequacy all the rest of his 
life. Without that loving care 
and training that only parents 
can give during the first seven 
years, there is apt to be a cor- 
responding mental and moral 
inadequacy, also. 

There is only one place 
where such care and training 
can be given a child during 
those vital years, and that is 
in the home. Without a real 
home the child is almost as 
heavily handicapped as if he 
were without parents. A 
small apartment may be such 
a home, given the determina- 





tion, selflessness and wisdom 
to make it so, and a rented 
house with a yard offers more 
opportunity. But it is only 
in that home, however hum- 
ble, which is built, or made 
over, with loving forethought 
for the purpose of rearing 
children, adequate in all re- 
spects to take up the burden 
of life, that the best qualities 
can be developed. 


Beautify the Garage 
ONCE beautiful 


city back yard 
has been ruined 
by the intrusion 
of one of those 
eye-filling, strictly 
common variety 
garages. It sticks up in the 
pretty, old-fashioned garden 
like the proverbial sore 
thumb—too big, too ugly, 
for, words, but deemed indis- 
pensable by the family who 
endures its homeliness for 
the sake of its unquestioned 
usefulness. 

But it is not necessary to 
live with such an unsightly 
object filling the entire view 
from the back windows. It 
can be beautified, as one 
family has demonstrated in 
a certain eastern village. 

They had one of those 
four-square, homely, two- 
car affairs put into their 
yard with the idea of rent- 
ing out half of it and thereby 
adding enough income to 
help pay for the upkeep of 
their own new car. It was 
a good idea, but how they 
disliked that big, ugly build- 
ing stuck into what had 
been a fine prospect. No 
matter what color it was 
painted, it still obtruded of- 
fensively on good taste. Then 
the man of the house went 
to work desperately to rem- 
edy it 

He planted vines, but they 
would take time to grow. 
He planted flowers, which 
helped a lot. He built a 
lattice-work entrance in 
front of the yard door, and 
put a fan-shaped trellis on 
the bare side wall. But still 





utilitarian, 


Show it to your editor. 








it was by no means beauti- 
ful, even the second sum- 
mer when all these things 
were grown and sort of 
toned in. A vast improve- 
ment, to be sure, but some- 
thing lacking in perfection. 

By that time he had a few 
extra dollars to spend on it 
and so he put in windows— 
a small one beside the yard 
door, and a wider one on the 
long side. In these win- 
dows he built flower boxes 
and filled them with plants. 
Presto! Beauty was 
achieved! The entire neigh- 
borhood was delighted with 
the effect. 

The next year he shingle- 
sided the. garage and put on 
a slightly gabled vari-col- 
ored roof and then he had a 
thing of beauty that fitted 
into the landscape, and like 
his house, was good for a 


lifetime of satisfactory serv- 
ice. 


* * * 


A Cool House 
VERYBODY is 
thinking about 
keeping cool 
these days of 
record - breaking 
tempera- 
tures and any suggestions to- 
wards that end are more than 
welcome. There is one thing 
that can be done now that will 
pay increased dividends when 
that longed-for cold weather 
sets in and next winter’s bliz- 


zards are raging. Insulate 
your house. 
Insulation is surprisingly 


cheap these days and there are 
many varieties which are very 
easy to apply. Just a little ex- 
penditure and your home will 
be many degrees cooler in 
summer and, though you are 
not interested in that just now, 
many degrees warmer in win- 
ter. This treatment is espe- 
cially effective in upstairs bed- 
rooms which get the full heat 
of the sun’s rays and the blast- 
ing cold winds of winter on 
roof and walls. Both roof 
and walls can be insulated 
adding greatly to the comfort 
of those rooms. 


the idea of home 
Free reprint on request. 
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Griffiths & Co. is one of the large 
and widely known lumber concerns 
of Dallas, Texas. The company was 
started many years ago and is now 
under the ownership and management 
of T. W. Griffiths, jr., of the second 
generation. 

Dallas is doing a large amount of city improvement; widening 
streets, building underpasses and the like. One of these widening 
operations took a healthy slice from one side of the yard; and while 
the yard is a big one, covering a number of acres, it happens that 
this particular exercise of eminent domain set a warehouse out in 
the street. So it had to be pulled down, and another had to be built 
inside the new property line. This new building is one story in 
height, has a huge floor space and is used largely for the storage 
of plaster, cement and sash and doors. It is floored with No. 3 
2x4s, laid on edge. 








T. W. Griffiths, of Griffiths 


& Co., Dallas, Tex. is a 
widely known and experi- 
enced lumberman 


Combined Wholesaling and Retailing 
retailing is the 
also 


While chief occupation of the company, Mr. 
Griffiths does considerable wholesaling of sash and doors, 
panel stock and other items. The company handles some hard- 
woods; but a good many other local concerns are also serving this 
at best rather limited market, so Mr. Griffiths doesn’t bother much 
with it. We saw one item that was new to us; namely poster 
mouldings. These are 2-inch pieces, six or eight inches wide, cut 
with a heroic ogee and used to frame big bill boards. Mr. Griffiths 
says he has sold many thousands of feet of the item. 

The yard, due to its location and size, would lend itself admirably 
to the uses of a reserve or supply yard; and we understand there 
has been some thought of organizing for that purpose. 

Several Dallas dealers tell us that the city, for one reason or 
another, has gotten into the habit of using a considerable amount 
of low grade stock, including small-mill production. Probably some 
aspects of competition and contractor desires account for it. 

Mr. Griffiths is a widely known and experienced lumberman. 
While he is a young man, he was graduated at an early age from 
Texas A. & M. and has since that time been active in the industry. 
In fact he has had intimate contact with the industry since boy- 
hood; and he had a good many comments to make on the course 
that general business is taking. 


Dealers Are Analyzing Business 


“Sales are not up to what they should be,” he said, “although 
Texas dealers don’t complain when they compare conditions here 
with other parts of the country. In these days business men are 
doing a good deal of thinking about business as a whole; and one 
reason they’re doing so much of it now is that they didn’t do 
enough a few years ago. We have plenty of trouble in our own 
industry; but it’s fairly plain that part of these troubles got their 
start in other lines. Everybody talks about excess production; but 
my guess is that it would be nearer the truth to talk about the high 
cost of production. 

“We're told about the low cost of mass production, and nobody 
doubts but that mechanical processes are efficient. But that doesn’t 
tell the whole story. There’s the item of organization profits. A 
company is started to manufacture a commodity or to generate 
electricity or to offer a service. By the time it actually gets to 
work, the capital figure is four or five or ten times the amount of 
actual cash invested in plant and equipment and materials. That 
extra amount is organization profit. But the final effect is that 
the outfit has to earn dividends on a lot of useless water. No mat- 
ter how efficient the mechanical processes are, paying dividends 
on water necessarily jacks up the selling price. 

“This thing works at least two ways. In the first place this 
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Second and Third Generation Firms 


City Improvement Inspires Yard Changes—A Well Known Dealer Looks 
at Over-Capitalization — Where Two Yards Are Better Than One 


higher price cuts into the amount of money the buying public has 
to spend. If a customer pays $2 for an article that would sell at 
$1.50 if the manufacturing stock were not inflated, he has that 
much less to spend for other things. And in the second place the 
temptation of these organization profits leads promoters to start 
factories that are not needed, solely for the purpose of making 
fortunes from organizing the companies. The fact that it isn’t 
needed and that its product will demoralize the market makes no 
difference to the promoter; but it makes a big difference to the 
industry and to the general public. We have over production and 
men out of work and honest investments going haywire. 


Aspects of Corporation Finance 


“European corporations as a rule are content with reasonable 
earnings on actual working capital; and perhaps for that reason 
European governments have stood by business and have helped 
it. Maybe our own Government hasn't always been so wise in 
the way it’s jumped onto American business in the past; but busi- 
ness in general has to play a fair game with the buying public if it 
expects the Government, which is supposed to represent all the 
people, to look at it in a friendly way and help it along. A good 
many businesses have been square shooters; but enough have had 
their feet in the trough to help get us into the situation that we've 
been trying to pull out of the last couple of years. Of course Europe 
has been having its troubles, too; but Europe has suffered terribly 
from the wastage of the World War. America is supposed to have 
gotten rich from the war; but American business has pulled enough 
hot ones since to put us into the same depression. 

“Of course lumbermen have had other troubles to meet. For one 
thing, the rail rate structure has been badly off. Lumber has been 
one of the most profitable lines handled by railroads; and the rates 














The Clem Lumber Co. operates a big plant in Dallas and also a line 
of outside yards 


have had little relation to the cost of the service or the risk ac- 
cepted. If a car of lumber goes into the ditch, 85 percent or more 
can be salvaged. If a car of flour upsets, 85 percent or more is 
lost; but the rates are substantially the same. The railroad gets 
more money for the hauling of a car of lumber that is loaded by 
the sawmill and unloaded by the retailer than the sawmill man 
gets for the raw material and the cost of logging, manufacture and 
sale. These heavy freight costs have to appear in the selling 
price. 
“°Ere’s to You Fuzzy-W uzzy” 

“But a lumberman is a fuzzy-minded individual. He’s so anxious 
to anticipate what his neighbor lumberman is going to try to do 
and so intent upon keeping him from doing it, that he overlooks 
what is being done to him. If he could think of the future 
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of his business as a whole in relation to his competitors and 
his customers, and if he could cooperate with these partners 
to create industrial management and proper service and reasonable 
earned profits, he could stop much of this foolish stuff. Maybe 
we're learning. 

“Our company has had some success in correcting part of our 
roofing troubles. For years we sat around and fought composition 
roofs; but when it became clear that the public was determined to 
have these roofs we began selling them; and the first year we sold 
98 cars. But we handle this material in what was to us at least 
a new way. It became clear that we’d have to take some responsi- 
pility for these roofs, whether we guaranteed them or not. If a 
customer buys the material and hires an incompetent mechanic and 
so gets a bad job, he’s going to jump on to the company that sold 
the material; and if the company doesn’t do something about it, it’ll 
soon not be selling any more. Application is much more impor- 
tant with composition than with wood shingles. So we have our 
own roofing company, put the material on with our own mechanics, 
guarantee the product and finance the job. We adda small margin 
that goes into a special account to make the guaranties good; but 
because we control the application, the repairs are small. Of late 
years this company, like other Dallas lumbermen, has sold little 
wood siding. Local people prefer masonry finish, and this prefer- 
ence gives the masonry finished house a better resale value. In the 
long run it probably saves quite an item in repainting.” 


Hardwood Retailing 

J. R. Shoupe, of the lumber company that bears his name, rather 
specializes in hardwoods. In a city the size of Dallas, upwards of 
300,000 people, there is quite a local market for hardwoods; but 
Mr. Shoupe remarked that some of the other yards, seeing this 
market, added hardwood departments. So the trade is divided 
several ways. He brings these hardwoods in in the rough; mostly 
American hardwoods, but some that are important; and he re- 
works them in his own shop to suit his customers. One rather 
important part of his stock and one that is becoming increasingly 
important all over the country is plywood panels. These are 
handled both in soft and in hardwoods. It’s hard to find a retail 
yard in these days that doesn’t carry panels, for their uses are 
spreading. They are coming into competition with various types 
of wallboard and are used not only in such industries as furniture 
making but also in house construction. 

Mr. Shoupe was feeling encouraged and even happy over the 
general strengthening of the local market and believed that these 
signs were symptoms of a permanent and growing improvement. 

The Clem Lumber Co. is a powerful corporation operating a big 
plant in Dallas and also a line of outside yards. The Dallas yard 
includes a big retail store that handles a wide range of stock; in- 








When J. M. Wilcox, of J. M. Wilcox & Co., built his own home in Dallas 
last spring he naturally utilized the material he sells 


cluding radios, electrical goods, paints and the like. It occupies a 
big brick building, and the store is metropolitan in size, decoration 
and quantity of stock carried. The local yard is likewise one of 
the big plants of the city. In the office this department met W. L. 
Gibbs and J. R. Clem. Mr. Gibbs’ son operates a Clem yard in 
the oil fields of eastern Texas. 


The Buell Lumber & Manufacturing Co. operates a single yard 
and has also a large planing mill and handles sash and doors and 
such items at wholesale. 

F. T. Buell, who is still active in business, founded the company 
some 40 years ago. He has been conservative in his management, 
and the company has been highly successful and is soundly financed. 
What a worry-saver that item of sound financing has been these 
last couple of years! Another Texas lumberman, likewise noted for 
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his conservatism and solid financing, 
remarked to this department that if 
he had been in debt this last year 
he’d have gone out to a neighboring 
lake and have taken a comfortable 
and permanent nap on the bottom! 
Naturally borrowing or not borrowing 
money with which to operate is not in 
itself a final test of sound financing. 
But it’s one thing to borrow money 
on a safe basis when it can be used 
profitably, and it’s quite another to 
be so deeply in debt that any slight 
shift of the market will shake the 
organization to pieces. 

R. H. Buell, of the second genera- 
tion, is now active in the manage- 
ment. He tells us that in the South- 
west, as in other places, the jobbing 
business is becoming rather local in 











senior and 


J. T. Elliott, 


its scope. Probably in the final anal- ings Ac ——- pe 
ysis that is the function of jobbing; early day Dallas lumber 
to offer prompt shipment of orders history 


to neighboring yards. The scope is 

determined in part by the number and location of other jobbers 
and in part by facilities for getting goods delivered in a hurry. Mr. 
Buell thinks the yards in small towns have something serious to 
think about these days, because of the ease of getting prices and 
deliveries from larger places. However, if a town can at all support 
two yards, it is often a mistake for one to buy the other out. Your 
average customer has it bred in the bone to believe that lumber 
purchases should be on a competitive basis. If there are two yards, 
he gets his bids at home; but if there is but one, he is generally in- 
spired to drive to the nearest big town and get his figures there. In 
the first instance, the local dealer has a 50 percent chance to make 
the sale; but in the second, his margin of probable hits is reduced 
below that figure. 

J. M. Wilcox & Co. are a concern that have built up a large 
trade and a large plant from rather small beginnings. Mrs. Wilcox 
has the reputation of being a capable lumber woman and of having 
helped her husband extensively, especially with her wide knowledge 
of domestic architecture. Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox built a handsome 
house for themselves last spring on a tract of three acres near the 
edge of the city; a southern colonial house of frame construction. 
It is pleasant to see a lumberman using his own materials when 
he sets out to build for himself. This house, of the Maryland 
type, is finished throughout with plank flooring, six and eight inches 
wide, face nailed. Outside it is finished with green shutters, and 
it is set in a flower garden of old-fashioned posies. Hardware, fire- 
places, furnishings and decorations are faithful to the colonial 
period which the house represents. 


A Pioneer Yard 


J. T. Elliott operates a yard that was founded by his father in 
1872; which was about the time, we imagine, when the railroad 
first came to Dallas. The yard stands on the site of the old home- 
stead, and Mr. Elliott was born in the house that was displaced by 
the big lumber yard. The elder Mr. Elliott was one of the famous 
lumbermen of that earlier day, and some of his associates developed 
into widely-known dealers. Among them was George W. Owens, 
whom Mr. Elliott started in business in 1886. A. J. Roe was an 
other of his associates, who later operated in Fort Worth. 

J. T. Elliott, the Third, is now associated with his father in the 
business. In this office we heard something of the Trinity River 
project; a great plan that has several large objectives. Some 
effort is being made at present to deepen the river and to give 
Dallas and Fort Worth deep-water connections with the Gulf. But 
apparently the project, as usually thought of in Dallas, means river 
control in the city by means of dikes, highways, bridges and the 
like to control the river at flood stages, to salvage a great area 
for industrial development and to connect the two sides of the 
river by numerous bridges. The city project is an immense plan 
and will involve the expenditure of a good many millions. In fact, 
a large part of the work has already been accomplished. 





IMPROVEMENT in the number of residence sales made recently has 
been noted by Guy W. Ellis, of the. National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, after a month’s tour of Central, Southwest, and 
Coast cities. Realtors in sixteen cities are encountering a new de- 
mand for homes, and sales of residences are decidedly on the up- 
grade in those places, according to Mr. Ellis. 
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Muncie, Inp., Aug. 17.—Literally “driven 
out of house and home,” when its yard site was 
needed by the city for part of a new athletic 
field and stadium for the high school, the 
Grouleff & Mauck Lumber Co. had to build a 
new office and yard last year, and built the best 
and most convenient lumber sales and handling 
plant possible with the available money, directed 
by the long experience of A. Grouleff, secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager of the company, 
and his associates. The accompanying illus- 
trations show how some of the buildings were 
arranged. 

“Of course we've got too big a plant here 
for the way business is. now,” the dealer told 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during a recent visit. “We know that. But 
we're not worried. We believe in the lumber 
business, and we believe in Muncie. We be- 
lieve that not so far in the future we'll be need- 
ing all this space and equipment.” 

In the meantime, the company is using every 
bit of business strategy its management knows 
to make its office a powerful sales force. <As 
the reader will observe, the two large display 
and sales rooms (the one at the left also con- 
tains the business office) give evidence that the 
company does not expect the customer to yse 
his imagination as to what the dealer sells. At 
the time of the writer’s visit the company was 
making a special effort to sell Ruberoid roofing, 
and this product, together with the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass line of “Horseshoe” brand 
brushes, was prominently placed in front of the 
display case. It did not, however, wholly ob- 
struct one’s view of the display of builders’ 
hardware and carpenter’s tools. The Grouleff 
& Mauck company has an unusually complete 
line of hardware, by the way, the products of 
several well known manufacturers being dis- 
played in cases and on shelves. Among the 


Co.’s 


names observed were Frantz, Yale & Towne, 
United States Sand Paper Co., Hunt-Helm- 
Ferris Co., Stanley, Chantrell, and the Van 


Camp Hardware & Iron Co. 


AMERICAN 


An Office Built for 
Display and Convenience 


Forced to Move When Yard Site Is 
Needed by City, Dealer Puts Sales 
Appeal Into Design of New Plant 
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The front of the new office of the Grouleff & Mauck Lumber Co. 


Prominently displayed, as pictured, are rolls 
of Flex-O-Glass and VimLite, two kinds of 
chicken-house window material, the former 
made of linen treated to make it water- and 
weather-proof and the latter a screen-wire 
mesh filled with a flexible and transparent sub- 
stance. Both types sell well in the springtime, 
Mr. Grouleff said, and are good items for any 
dealer who plans to sell other allied building 
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{ close-up view of part of the window-glass 

rack shown on the opposite page. Each parti- 

tion consists of three 1x6s, and the front edge 

of each partition is marked every two inches 

to facilitate selection of sizes. The rack here 
is 8 feet high 
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materials as well as lumber. Both are profit- 
able, for some people like one type of window, 
some another. 

Between these two items, in the picture, can 
be seen two perforated and galvanized arches, 
one of the United States Gypsum Co.’s recently 
introduced products designed to make easy the 
construction of beautiful arched openings. By 
means of auxiliary equipment they may be ex- 
tended to make any size of doorway, and of 
course hold the plaster perfectly. The lumber- 
man said they are easy to install, and he finds 
a ready sale for them, sales which build up a 
greater demand for some of his other building 
materials. 

Screens, too, both black and galvanized stock 
made by the New York wire Cloth Co., have 
played a large part in the merchandising oper- 
ations of the Grouleff & Mauck Company. In 
fact, the retailer intimated that most of his 
firm’s business for several weeks had_ been 
brought about by selling screens and the other 
products necessary to proper installation of 
screens. When a customer is installing new 
screens he is in the frame of mind to talk (and 
often act) about other needed repairs or mod- 
ernizing possibilities. The Hillsdale Screen 
Door Co., of Hillsdale, Mich., is the manufac- 
turer of the screen doors this dealer handles. 

Usually when lumber is sold and used in a 
house it has to be painted, and Mr. Grouleft, 
like a great many other lumber dealers, has 
found it to be profitable indeed to be the mer- 
chant who supplies this need. He has “inside 
information” on customers who are sure to 
want paint, and he has an excellent chance of 
making the sale. He has a complete stock of 
Glidden paints to meet every builder’s need. 

This same program of completeness is car- 
ried out in the dealer’s merchandising of win- 
dow glass. The glass rack is large enough to 


contain any size or shape or thickness likely to 
be asked for, all manufactured by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. The rack is 26 feet long, 
most of it as shown in the picture, double-deck, 
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The two main display and office rooms. The picture at the left shows the hardware display case and several specialties, with the bookkeeping and 


accounting department in the background and the door at the left giving access to the glazing department. 


At the right is shown part of the 


stock of paints and hardware; in this room, also, are displayed cabinetwork and unfinished furniture 
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g feet high, but with a shallower section at the 
right, of single-deck construction 6 feet high, 
for the larger sizes. The rack is built of No. 
2g common southern pine, three 1x6s forming 
each partition. Three boards are sufficient for 
even the deepest partitions, for they can be 
spaced wide apart because of the size of the 
glasses stored there. 

In one of the large sheds, in a well protected 
special room of course, the glass doors are stored 
with the other doors, and are laid flat. This 
is not the proper way to keep these doors in 
stock, however, Mr. Grouleff said, for it puts 
all the weight of the glass panels on the edges 
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laterally, in such a way as to make warping 
an ever-present danger. The lumberman plans 
to change his system of storage so as to pul 
the glass doors on end or at least on the edges, 
as the glass itself is stored in the racks de- 
scribed above. 

“How about overhead doors?” the writer 
asked. “Do you merchandise them?” 

“Yes, we carry the Frantz line. We have 
one installed out here in our own garage— 
come and see. To sell overhead doors, you 
have to show them, and the only way to show 
them is to install one of them so the customers 
can see how easy and convenient they are to 
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operate. The truck there is high enough that 
the customer knows his own car will not en- 
counter any difficulty in passing under such 
doors as this.” 

Between the truck and the writer, as a glance 
at the picture shows, was a stock of Stewart 
Inso-Board, and Inso-Lath. “How do your cus- 
tomers take to it?” was the question, and 
Mr. Grouleff replied with one of those “proof 
of the pudding” answers: 

“Well, judge for yourself, giving due thought 
to the condition of business. About eight months 
ago we bought a carload of that material, and 
that’s all we have left.” 
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The glazing room with the “home patent” rack in the background, so arranged that any size or shape can be found quickly and handled 
Right—The way to sell overhead doors for garages is to install one of the doors so the customer (who perhaps didn’t come to buy a 
garage door at all) can operate it and see for himself how handy it is; this 


installation is in the Grouleff & Mauck company’s own garage 


Vacation Ramblings of an Editor 


MacktNAc IsLANpD, MicH., Aug. 17.—“Is 
there a lumber yard on the Island?”, queried 


a member of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
editorial staff, fortunate in spending a few 
days in this lovely spot where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron mingie, and cool- 
ing breezes sweep down the Straits. 

The person addressed, a native who was 


nailing some screen on a door frame laid flat 
on the ground, looked up and pointing over his 
left shoulder with his hammer said, with a 
grin: “Sure—there it is.” 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” politely rejoined the 
scribe—tor a newspaper man is always polite 
looking in the direction indicated. But nothing 
that conformed to his notion of a lumber yard 
was to be seen. Only an old, weatherbeaten, 
one-story shack, perhaps 20 feet square, met 
his gaze, 

Bringing to bear upon the problem his latent 
powers of deduction, there slowly seeped into 
the mind of the writer the idea that this struc- 
ture possibly housed the institution sought. 
And it proved to be even so. Peering through 
the half-open door, piles of boards, finish lum- 
ber, moldings, wallboard and a few other items 
could be seen, but no dimension. 

The reason for this apparent deficiency in 
the stock became evident a little farther on, 
when strolling back into the woods, the writer 
came upon a small circular sawmill. Although 
no one was visible about the plant at the me- 
ment, heaps of fresh sawdust testified to recent 
activity, the results of which were manifested 
by good-sized stacks of 2x4 and larger dimen- 
sion up to 6x6, roughly manufactured but doubt- 
less suited to local consumption. 

_ And that consumption is of no small volume, 
tor practically all the buildings on the Island, 
irom the cabins built by the first settlers to the 





palatial “cottages” of the scores of wealthy 
summer residents, are of wood. 
rhe lumberman and the builder will find 


much to interest them in the historic old wood 


structures which dot the Island. Of special 
interest are the older portions of the Fort— 
notably the three blockhouses, built by the 
British in 1780, the structural members and 
even the outside walls of which—of thick plank- 
ing pierced with loopholes for musketry—are 
today apparently as sound as when first built. 
To determine this the writer, in one of the 
blockhouses, at some risk to his valuable neck, 
climbed up a steep ladder to the second floor 
of the structure. He was amazed at the 
strength and solidity of the members, and the 
skill with which a difficult framing problem 
was handled by these early craftsmen. 

The roofs of these blockhouses are of the 
pyramid type, with the rafters converging upon 
a vertical center post—somewhat as the spokes 
of a wheel converge upon the hub. The beams 
and rafters of course were hewed, and still 
show the marks of axe and adz. All joints are 
mortised, and further secured with wood pins. 
The floors are of thick plank, of irregular 
widths, pinned to the beams beneath. 

Besides the blockhouses, one of the other 
buildings of the fort dates back to 1780, this 
being the original officers’ quarters of the Bri- 
tish post, now used as a historical museum. 
This building, after more than 150 years, is in 
excellent condition, and a most interesting ex- 
ample of early construction and of interior ar- 
rangement and finish. 

Later buildings of wood, added during Amer- 
ican occupancy of the fort as a regular army 
post, from 1815 to 1895, are about 100 years 
old, and from all appearances might be only 
one-fourth that age. 

Old Fort Holmes, a blockhouse built by the 
British at a different location on the Island 
during the war of 1812, is another example of 
early construction that merits inspection. 

The old Astor House, built in 1809, is a 
building of massive construction, and of many 
wings. It was for many years the headquarters 
of the American Fur Co., founded by John 


Jacob Astor, to which trappers from hundreds 
of miles in all directions brought their furs 
for sale to the company, and storage in its huge, 
weatherbeaten warehouses until ready for trans- 
portation to the eastern markets. This busi- 
ness is said to have been the foundation of the 
great Astor fortune. In later years the office 
building and a portion of the warehouse space 
of the old fur company were used as a summer 
hotel, but about five years ago the entire build- 
ing was acquired by a group of local residents, 
and now serves as a community house and mu- 
seum of relics of the old fur-trading days. 

The old Mission church, built of wood in 
1830, is an interesting example of Colonial 
architecture, in perfect preservation after over 
a century of use. Originally a Presbyterian 
mission to the Indians, it has in late years been 
used for the holding of Sunday services con- 
ducted by ministers visiting the Island during 
the summer months. The Mission House, built 
at about the same time, stands a short distance 
from the church. 

St. Anne’s Catholic church, though but a 
“youngster,” having been erected in 1874, is a 
noble specimen of the classic Gothic, wrought 
out entirely in wood. 

It must not be assumed, however, that these 
more or less ancient examples of wood con- 
struction complete the story of lumber on the 
Island, for the most modern structures here 
are of the same favored material. Witness the 
immense Grand Hotel, with its wide, colonnaded 
portico, the Island House and a dozen other 
hotels, large and small, all of wood, the scores 
of fine residences, and all business buildings. 

And, excepting the seller of the material and 
the contractor, probably no one has computed 
how many thousand feet of lumber went into 
the new boardwalk along the water front; much 
favored of promenaders when at dusk the Round 
Island Light winks across the channel, while 
to the north the lights of St. Ignace sparkle 
like a myriad of fireflies. 
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Retailers Idea Exchange 

















Sell Machine Sheds to Farmers 
as Good Investment 


“There is no building on the farm that pays 
better dividends than a good machine shed.” 

That statement, made by Henry Kurtz, a 
farmer of Allen County, Ind., appears in a re- 
cent issue of Capper’s Farmer. 

The visitor to the Kurtz farm who secured 
the story reported that all the machinery on the 
place seemed to be brand new, so far as ap- 
pearance was concerned. The paint was just 
as bright as that on implements in the manu- 
facturer’s warehouse. 

“That binder is new,” said Mr. Kurtz, point- 
ing to one of the machines, “but all of the 
other implements have been used, some of them 
several years. I traded in a binder that I had 
used 20 years on the new one. The paint on 
it still looked new and I got $60 in trade. Last 
fall we traded in a potato digger and a manure 
spreader that we had used eight years and got 
an allowance of half the price of later models. 
The hardware dealer sold the potato digger be- 
fore he got it home and there were two fellows 
who had a hard time agreeing which should 
get the manure spreader. These implements 
were in good condition because they always had 
been kept under shed. If they had been left out 
in the weather they probably would have sold 
for junk.” 

This testimony from a real “dirt farmer” as 
to the dollars-and-cents returns from good ma- 


chine sheds may suggest to lumber dealers an 
argument that can be used to advantage in 
inducing farmers to build structures for prop- 
erly housing their machinery—at a time when 
it is hard to interest them in building unless 
they can be shown that, over a period of years, 
they will get their money back and more too, 
thus placing the proposition in the light of an 
investment, rather than as an expenditure for 
which no monetary return may be expected. 


Plans for Readsiie Markets 


Roadside markets have been a source of 
great profit to farmers whose property borders 
on a busy highway. The Celotex Co., after a 
thorough investigation of this market, has pub- 
lished a booklet containing plans and specifica- 
tions for roadside market stands. The plans 
range from a very small building to the larger 
type which can be used satisfactorily for the 
sale of fruits, vegetables, barbecue, or for a 
filling station. 

Many lumber dealers in the rural areas, and 
also those located near busy highways leading 
into metropolitan centers, have been able to 
derive considerable profit from the sale of 
material for wayside markets. 

This new booklet, which is available upon 
request addressed to the Celotex Co., Chicago, 
will be of great assistance to dealers in talking 
with people interested in building stands from 
which to sell all sorts of produce. 








homa City. 


“Handy Andy,” and has made 


evening newspapers. 


jobs they handle. 


who generally have the “say” as 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Finds “Trade Character” Sales Aid 


The average retail lumber dealer may sometimes overlook the 
minor aids that tend to improve his business, but this is not true of 
Floyd Broderson, of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Sales Corporation, Okla- 
Some time ago he 
adopted a trade character called 


known to readers of the Oklahoma 
City newspapers through a 3-inch 
display advertisement carried in the 
real estate classified section of the 
“Handy 
Andy’s” special job is taking care 
of small carpenter jobs and like 
emergencies, and he personifies a 
dozen or more carpenter-contrac- 
tors who see that Long-Bell is their 
source of supply of material for the 
The plan has 
aided materially in building good 
will for the Long-Bell company— 
not only with the ultimate con- 
sumer and home owner, but also 
with the carpenters and contractors 





A fence will keep 
Your yard quite neat 

You'd also like a 
Garden seat. 


it 


Everyone wants 2 
neat yard with a gar- 
den seat, a pergola, a 
trellis or maybe ail 
three. But whatever 
you want, now is the 
time to get it because 
prices are lower then 
they have been in 
years. Handy Andy 
will build these things 
to help you have a 
beautiful yard if you 
will phone him today 
at 4-2211. 





Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation 
2408 N. Broadway Phone 4-2211 











to where lumber shall be bought. 








Dealer Stages Building Material 
Show in Yard 


La Farce, Wis., Aug. 17.—About 3,500 peo- 
ple were attracted to the yard of the Nuzum 
Lumber Co., at this point, on a recent Wednes- 
day, by the publicity that had been given to 
the Building Material Show to be staged on 
that day. It was thought that practically every 
farmer in the company’s nearby trade territory 
was present some time during the day. 

The Nuzum company conceived the idea of 
holding this exhibition as being in line with 
its policy of keeping the public informed re- 
garding the latest and best materials in the 
building line, and also as to the fact that it is 
now possible to buy them at the lowest prices 
in history. 

Preparatory to the event, Emory Thayer, 
resident manager, planned and carried out some 
effective publicity, including formal invitations 
typed on postcards, personally addressed to every 
customer on the company’s books. 

An interesting program engaged the atten- 
tion of the visitors throughout the day. Each 
lady visiting the yard was presented with a shop- 
ping bag. Participants in the various contests 
registered, placing their estimates on the cards 
bearing their names. 

The contests were amusing and in some cases 
highly original. For instance, people were in- 
vited to guess the number of kernels of corn 
that three hungry roosters would eat during a 
stop-watch period of fifteen minutes. The 
roosters had been kept off feed for 48 hours. 
and when they were turned loose on the corn 
they put away exactly 982 kernels in the alloted 
time. The nearest guess was 980 kernels or 
within two of the actual number. 

Other contests were based on estimating the 
number of fence staples contained in a quart 
jar, the nearest estimate being 368, which was 
within one of the actual number. In the post- 
driving contest, each contestant was required 
to pick up and drive five steel posts in the 
shortest time possible. 

The visitors showed much interest in the at- 
tractive displays of the various materials han- 
dled by the company and in the demonstrations 
and explanations of the representatives of the 
various companies present. In the evening a 
free motion picture show was staged. 





Paint as "Emergency Ration" 


Eaton, Outo, Aug. 17.—‘“We have been en- 
joying a good paint business, and it has help- 
ed greatly to maintain volume in_ these 
months when lumber sales were below normal.” 
That is how J. P. Kuntz, manager of the Eaton 
Lumber Co., feels about his stock of paints, he 
told a representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN recently. It is a Peter Kuntz yard, 
and the local manager is a cousin of the head 
of the line-yard concern, he told us. Besides 
lumber and paints, he sells Johns-Manville as- 
bestos shingles, and a line of builders’ hardware 
that includes such items as nails, butts, hinges, 
and garage hardware. 

During our visit a farmer drove in to the 
alley of the shed, alongside the office, and called 
for a couple of boards he wanted. He was tall 
and—rare thing nowadays—wore long whis- 
kers. We ventured a comment, and the lum- 


berman replied, “They’re at least thirty years 
old, l’m sure, and it’s probably longer ago than 
But don’t think he’s 
I wish all my customers were as sure 
i pays his 


that they were cut last. 
asleep. 


and reliable as he is. He bills 
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— promptly, and keeps his farm in good condi- The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed by already quoted, and on the other the following 
tion. He’s conservative, but not slow, and W. H. Besecker, president of the San Jose message: 
people like him.” Lumber Co., that these folders are distributed PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED 
Just then the farmer came into the office, and from door to door, covering an area of two or Fir dimension ......... from $48 to $40 
we wondered what he would ask for, and what three blocks square radiating from the repair No. 2 sheathing ....... from $40 to $35 
he would say about the need for farm relief or modernizing jobs that the company may have Aad ynaeeige. MOTE fresnene Pes a8 7. 365 
and all those distressing matters of depression. under way at any given time. ed cous shineies. 1 from $5.50 to $4 
Well, what he asked for was somebody to work —E Different grades of oak flooring have 
for him. He didn’t know of anybody he could been reduced from $20 to $50 per thou- 
eae get to help him in the harvest. Neither did Parade Heat ren Some sand feet. Be sure and get our figures 
Mr. Kuntz, nor anybody else around the yard. = u L b and be pleased. 
- | Here was a “Help Wanted—Male” ad with igures on Lumber The Ski-Hi stampede and parade, put on an- 
ria no answers. we eee Monte Vista, Coro., Aug. 17—This com- nually by the Monte Vista Commercial Club, 
munity annually stages a celebration known as 1S one of the best rodeo shows in the country 
Finding vey yond Uses for the Ski-Hi Stampede and Rodeo, which besides and would be a credit to a city a good deal 
) peo- L b attracting a host of visitors, and bestowing larger than Monte Vista. 
luzum umber other benefits, affords an opportunity for the ——— 
ednes- Park Ripce, Itt., Aug. 18.—Carl Nelson, of J. H. Melville Lumber Co. to dazzle the eyes Permanent Displays 
en to the Park Ridge Lumber Co., relates that nowa- ee Re ; 
od on days there are so many new uses for lumber | 7 Permanent waves” are doubtless all right 
a materials that it keeps him busy trying to find CD | for the ladies, if they want them, and if hubby 
ritory out where he may procure them. * : has the cash with which to foot the Beauty 
The other day his company got an order for Shoppe’s” bill. There are other places, too, 
ea of eighty cedar logs 6 to 8 inches thick to be used where permanency is a desirable and admirable 
with on a log cabin. Another order was for a cer- attribute. But certainly permanency is not de- 
1 re- tain size of redwood which was to be used for sirable in a dealer's window display. 
n the false bottoms in row boats. Still another call It must have taken the sunshine of several 
- it is was for 800 crown moldings for a single build- summers to have so completely bleached the 
prices ing. This yard also has a considerable call for colored house plans and other printed display 
cedar slabs dressed and molded on one side. material noted in the window, of a lumber yard 
nayer, From other sources it is learned that the office in one of the central States on a recent 
some surplus of fruit on farms, now with difficulty trip. It must have taken a lot of exposure, too, 
ations finding sale, has moved the farming fraternity to have warped the display frame, blackened the 
every to increase its own preserve supply. This situ- wood samples, and, generally speaking, to have 
ation has developed small sales of shelf lumber made the whole exhibit look so disreputable. 
atten- with which fruit vaults have been equipped. 3etter no window display at all than one 
Each . ate pee does not at least oe feature 
shop- ‘ ss S —_— something in a new way. 1ere are sO many 
— Making One Repair Job Help to Some attractive figures on hunter possibilities for attractive window displays, such 
cards Sell Another of the spectators along the parade route with 4S miniature homes with artificial grass lawns; 
floats of unusual design and special beauty. samples, at this season of the year, of out-of- 
cases | A business-getting idea developed and used Though last year’s float, which was pictured door furnishings, such as trellises, arbors, lawn 
re in- | with success by the San Jose Lumber Co., San in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, still lingers in S¢@ts €tc.; samples of flooring and other finish 
corn Jose, Calif., seems well worth passing along memory, it may truthfully be said to have been lumber ; built-i in re i insulating mate- 
ing a [| for the benefit of other readers of this depart- put in the shade by this year’s display, a faint rials, and dozens of other items that will readily 
The ment. idea of which is conveyed by the accompanying Occur to a oe ~ a0 ogg ° renege Poy 
hours. The idea is very simple, its tangible form photographs. yaaa Wincow display, wit ra icient win- 
corn being that of a folder, the pages of which This year’s float, in the planning of which a Bon aa pp Ea ge Par gp i. piss we F 
lloted measure about 6 inches wide by 8% inches long. E. M. Hiatt, the company’s resident manager, — ‘ beattiad wd W i _Sives — hf 
‘Is or Only the two inside pages are printed, the out- had a leading part, was featured by huge let- “8 waged oS ot ae pone a 
side pages being left blank, so that the recipient ters spelling the word “LUMBER” on each lich no Mg ace in a modern retail lumber estab- 
g the does not know the nature of the message until side of the float. These letters were made of “© as 
quart he has opened the folder. white chrys-cello paper, with red roses, also of 
ha The first, or left-hand, page of the folder is paper, pinned on | ey Makes U.S. Constitution a Sales Aid 
post- j headed “Letter to Neighbors,” and features the Standards built up behind three of the letters Gary, Inp., Aug. 18.—One of the most un- 
juired | repair and home improvement service of the on each side provided seats, or perches, on usual, yet an effective, method by which a re- 
n the company. It starts out thus: : which six “bathing beauties,’ carrying Japanese tail lumberman may perform special service 
“We feel sure that you will be interested in paper parasols, were stationed. The presence for his customers came to the attention of a 
1e at- § the improvements which your neighbor........ and position of these young ladies gave em-_ representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
han- issccawned street is making on his property. 
ations | “This notice is left with you for the purpose 
Stn | of inviting you to observe the very careful 
in at — in which this work is being performed “Bathing beauties” scat- 
under our supervision. . 
“The facilities of our Home Modernizing De- tered —_ kisses and 
, partment are organized to help folks plan needed cards hsenateie of price 
improvements, which method insures utmost reductions along the 
— value and satisfaction for the expenditure. We _ line of the parade. Dark 
help- invite you to make use of this — guar- blue bunting draped on 
ane anteed service, which covers everyt ing in re- op, for wl woud 
mal.” pairing, remodeling and modernizing. ; made pees ° aw 
Paton The message goes on to state that improve- ‘le Sottom of the let- 
“9 ments may be financed on an easy monthly pay- ters gave the effect of 
Lum- ment plan, with down-payment of as little as ocean waves out of 
yard. one-fifth of the total cost, including labor. abit eom te Gems 
er _ On the opposite, or right-hand page, of the imi “the ood 
sales folder appears a sales talk, emphasizing the ad fe 
ii desirability of keeping one’s home in repair by Lumber 
ware attending to minor troubles when they first 
inges appear, thereby saving the larger expenditures 
which are sure to result from neglecting such ; = (he ; . : . 
sa ti matters. On this page also appears a check- phasis to the legend appearing in large letters, recently during a visit with A. P. Morrow, 
vallied list, suggesting a number of common repair and immediately beneath, on the sides of the float, president of the Grant Street Lumber & Sup- 
= tall modernizing jobs applicable to the average reading, Our Figures on Lumber Will Please ply Co. oN . 
Oe home. You,” followed by the firm name. Many of this dealer’s customers are foreign 
sl The special appeal of this folder of course The girls were not merely ornamental, how- born, and among them there was much specu- 
Pose lies in the personal touch given by referring ever, as they were busily employed in scatter- lation and argument, at the time of the last 
fae to improvements being made by a neighbor, and = ing cards and candy kisses to the crowds which election, as to who could vote and who could 
~ the invitation extended to the prospect to in- lined the route of the parade. lhese cards, of not. They wondered what was in the consti- 
om spect the job and to note the quality of materials light blue cardboard, measured 4x5 inches. On _ tution of their new land, if _anything, about 
hills and workmanship going into it. one side was the firm name and the slogan their privileges. For dozens of them Mr. Mor- 
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row settled the dispute, for he ordered a hun- 
dred copies of the Constitution, and gave one 
to any who asked for it. The popularity ot 
the stunt may be judged by the fact that only 
eighteen of the booklets were left, at the time 
of our visit. 

And although they came in to get a copy of 
the free booklet, be assured they lingered to 
look over the display of Curtis woodwork, 
Shapleigh hardware, Paine “Miracle” doors, 
Diamond paint, and numerous other items of 
one kind or another which the lumberman 
keeps out where they can be handled. And 
of course the more a man handles a lock and 
sees how smoothly it operates, the more he 
wants it. Also, if he sees. a sign telling him 
about Dad & Lad extra heavy asphalt asbestos 
plastic cement, he feels better informed; but 
if he can then pick up a can of that same ce- 
ment, and --7d the label, and see if the cover’s 
on right, and “it’s only fifty cents,’—then he 
is sold on it. About that time he is thinking 
of roofing, and in the Grant Street display 
room he gets the message of both Rex Flint- 
kote roofing and Certain-teed products. 

Other products interesting to both home 
owners and renters are on display—for in- 
stance, “Handi-Wood,” a Creo-Dipt Co. prod- 
uct, and a new device, the Gingrich safety win- 
dow lock, by mears of which one may securely 
lock the window at any height from one to six 
inches. Yet another, which is proving espe- 
cially popular, is a pyramid-style bookcase with 
several compartments. It is in front of the 
counter, is painted red and black, and is utilized 
by Mr. Morrow to display advertising litera- 
ture on his various products. It is made of 
1x8-inch No. 1 common southern pine, and is 
3% feet high, but a sign tells customers that if 
they so desire the company will make up a 
similar bookcase to fit any space. “Every once 
in a while somebody comes in and sees this 
bookcase and orders one like it,” said Mr. 
Morrow. “They're easy to make, and usually 
one of the men can do it in spare time. And 
the display is handy for the literature at the 
same time, you see.” 


Getting the Money 


Some Novel and Ingenious Collection 
Methods 


(Continued from front page) 
but if he can not be reached where he works, 
we call his home in the evening. We find out 
who lives on each side of him, and sometimes 
in the case of a recalcitrant debtor we call the 
neighbor next door just about 6:30 o'clock 
when almost everyone is likely to be at home. 
We inform the neighbor that it is impossible to 
reach this customer over his own telephone and 
request that they kindly call him to their own 





phone. Naturally we do not explain who we 
are. Believe me, it is rather embarrassing to 


the debtor to have to explain to us, over his 
neighbor’s phone, why he has not met his obli- 
gations. 

“*We also make good use of the silent phone. 
After leaving a certain number of calls for the 
debtor, asking him to phone us, if he has dis- 
regarded them, we call his home. The girl in 
our office gives the number of our silent phone, 
tells her own name, and asks him to call back. 
When he arrives home his wife is certain to 
tell him some woman called. Not knowing the 
number of our silent phone, he of course does 
not recognize the number as being ours, and 
calls back, which gives us an opportunity again 
to ask him why the account has not been paid 
and to emphasize the fact that we must have 
the money.’ 

“Another dealer has a system of alternating 
letters and postcards, which has worked very 
well. It of course is illegal to dun, or even to 
bill, a man on a postcard, but this method 
accomplishes the same result, yet is entirely 
legal. The system works this way: 

“First a letter is sent to the delinquent debtor, 
stating that the account is past due and that 
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immediate payment is desired. Perhaps he pays 
no attention to this. In that case, four days 
later a postcard is sent bearing the name of the 
company in bold type, followed by the words: 
“You have not answered our letter of such-and- 
such a date. Why?’ This alternating system, 
with the message on the postcard always re- 
ferring to a letter that had been previously sent, 
is likely eventually to get on the nerves of the 
debtor and cause him to settle up. 

“Another dealer uses a telegram as a final 
effort, and it brings some results. The mes- 
sage is written on a regulation telegraph blank, 
but it does not go through the Western Union 
or Postal offices. A boy is employed to de- 
liver the ostensible telegram. The boy rides his 
bicycle to the vicinity of the debtor’s house but 
does not go directly to his door, as that would 
not serve the purpose. He knocks on doors 


Bureau Surveys 


Continuing its statistical research concerning 
various phases of retail yard operation, some 
of the results of which have been published in 
previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the Eastern Millwork Bureau, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, finds that among the 
126 firms for which it audited the past year 
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DYNAMIC 


earnest, sincere Theodore Roosevelt once 
said: "Any man who does not support the 
business from which he makes his living does 
not deserve to succeed.” Any man who 
has the big, broad view of the lumber 
business is sincerely interested in the trade 
associations, the research organizations, the 
publications that touch his business. He is 
interested in forestry and logging, in forest 
products research, in the broader aspects 
of marketing as well as in merchandising, 
and in co-operative effort that links with 
his field. He does not narrow his view 
entirely to his own yard, his own immediate 
self-interests, his own town, his own or- 
ganization. Pick out a dozen men in the 
lumber business who are the kind that the 
above would describe, and nine chances 
out of ten every one of them is also a finan- 
cial success. 





and whose figures are available, 16 operate roof- 
ing departments, and the consensus reflects: 








%on % of 
Cost Sales 
Roofing sales ........ $233,655.52 100 
a eee 166,369.04 100 71.2 
Groes Peet ..ccscces $ 67,286.48 40.4 28.8 
Department expense... 66,664.44 40 238.5 
Net operating profit— 
De wandemakan wens $ 622.04 4 3 
1929 results reflected 
i ee Oe a wana cus 1.3 1 
The average volume of roofing sales was 
approximately $14,600 per firm, as compared 


with $23,400 in 1929. 

Gross profit secured, 40.4 percent on cost, 
may be considered normal for this character 
of material. The gross profit secured in 1929 
averaged 30 percent. This increase is evi- 
dence that dealers are gradually realizing 
that a normal mark-up is necessary and must 
be adhered to when effecting sales of roof- 
ing materials. 

Department expenses averaged 40 percent in 
relation to cost of roofing sold. This of 
course is a high cost of doing business, and 
is directly due to the decreased volume dur- 
ing 1930. 

Stock turnover for 
aged 1.8 times. 

Eight firms, 


these 16 firms aver- 


or 50 percent, operated their 
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and rings the doorbells of virtually. every one 
in the block, asking the address of the debtor 
which, of course, he knows perfectly well, but 
religiously avoids. He makes these calls a 
about dinner time in the evening when he jg 
sure to find most people at home. . By the time 
he has satisfied himself as to where this debtor 
lives, he has most of the neighborhood aroused 
When he finally reaches the right place, he 
tells the debtor what a time he had locating 
him and delivers the telegram. The result js 
that it is seldom, indeed, that some inquiries 
are not made of ‘the missus’ by inquisitive 
neighbors as to what the telegram was about. 

“I found one country yard dealer who solg 
hog and chicken houses on the installment plan 
—so much down, and so much a week when the 
family comes to town to collect the cream 
check or to sell some eggs or poultry.” 


Roofing Profits 





roofing departments profitably during 1930, 
the consensus reflecting: % on % of 
Cost Sales 
Roofing sales ....... $126,615.32 100 
ee ee eee 82,881.52 100 65.5 
BOGE MEE sic cicew ans $ 43,733.80 §2.8 34.5 
Department expense.. 30,756.78 37.1 24.3 
Net operating profit 
BORE  ctiavavacsceca Baten 15.7 10.2 
1929 results reflected 
S De Oiscsvcecese 5 3.8 
This group secured a gross profit of 52.8 
percent, which is excellent. However, inspec- 
tion of the records discloses that these § 


firms, as a result of sales effort along mod- 
ernization lines, secured a large percent of 
their roofing volume through small sales— 
jobbing business or counter trade—and this 
explains the satisfactory gross profit secured 
Their average sales volume per firm was ap- 
proximately $15,800. 

Department expenses averaged 
below the general average for all 16 firms. 
Their net operating profit, however, aver- 
aged 15.3 percent better. 

Stock turnover for this group was 2.2 times. 

The remaining 8 firms, or 50 percent, failed 
to earn a profit in their roofing departments 
in 1920, the consensus reflecting: 


2.9 percent 


%on % of 








Cost Sales 
Roofing sales ........ $107,040.20 100 
Cast of sees... 62.4 83,487.52 100 78 
SPGGS BRON 2c cccaves $ 23,552.68 28.2 22 
Department expense.. 35,907.66 43 33.6 
Operating loss—1930.$ 12,354.98 14.8 11.6 
1929 results reflected 
eee 4.6 3.6 
Two things are apparent here, either of 


which would have assured an operating loss: 
First, the sub-normal gross profit secured, 
28.2 percent; and second, top-heavy expenses. 
The first is within the power of the dealer 
to correct by asking a fair price and adhering 
to it. It is better that a sale go elsewhere 
occasionally than to take business on the 
above basis. 

The second is largely beyond the power of 
the dealer to correct, since the demand fer 
roofing has decreased. Naturally this has 
meant smaller volume and its twin brother, 
“Higher expense ratio.” 

Average sales volume for this group was 
approximately $13,400. 

Stock turnover averaged 1.3 times. 

The volume of roofing sales is steadily de- 
clining because of outside competition, prin- 
cipally from itinerant roofing concerns; al- 
though the depression in building activities 
during the past two years has also had its 
effect. 

Roofing materials are very adaptable to 
warehousing and in several localities are now 
handled exclusively by a central reserve sup 
ply warehouse cooperatively owned and op- 
erated by the dealers. This arrangement does 
away with duplicated stocks in the various 
yards as well as the heavy handling expenses 
every dealer must incur. It also eliminates 
loss from degradation of stock which often is 
slow moving and not properly stored in the 
yard. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


[Retailing Cypress Without 


a Large, Costly Stock 


Lumber dealers, large and small, within 
trucking range of Chicago are enabled to sell 
tidewater red cypress at a new and. much lower 
cost, as a result of a distribution system intro- 
duced a few-months ago by the Florida-Lou- 
isiana Red Cypress Co., sales organization 
handling the products of a number of Gulf 
Coast mills. The Hill-Behan Lumber Co. has 
been appointed Chicago distributer, and its 
large yard at 5601 Elston Avenue is function- 
ing somewhat in the nature of a reserve supply 
company, with tidewater red cypress in all 
sizes, grades and finishes as the supply in re- 
serve. 

Most significant is the encouraging success 
which is attending the new merchandising plan, 
for it indicates a solution to a bothersome prob- 
lem for the lumber industry. The manufacturer 
always has depended upon é¢arload business, re- 
gardless of whether the purchaser was a large 
industrial plant or the lone fetailer in a “one 
horse” town. A few years ago, when there was 
plenty of building business, that was all right, 
for the dealer had a fairly heavy demand for 
the lumber and therefore a turnover that al- 
lowed him to buy in carload lots. 

It is different now, though, for this lumber 
represents a large investment if a complete 
stock of it is to be maintained, and the result 
has been that only large yards could handle 
cypress except for those items that have the 
most universal demand. lor those special uses, 
to which this species is particularly well 
adapted, the consumer generally has difficulty 
in obtaining the cypress at all, and when he 
does get it it is very expensive. Result—the 
substitution of other materials, admittedly. in- 
ferior but cheaper, in places where cypress 
ordinarily would be used. 

The officials of this group of mills—it is com- 
posed of the Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla.; 
Putnam Lumber Co., Glenwood and Shamrock, 
Fla.; Cummer Cypress Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, Foley, Fla.; and 
A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Plaquemine, La—were not unmindful of the 
problem, and when they organized the sales 
company last March it was for the purpose of 
arriving at some solution. Use of the Hill- 
3ehan Lumber Co. as its distributer in the 


Chicago area has proved to be a successful 
attempt. 

Over a half-million feet of cypress is now 
in stock at the local yard. Every stick of it is 
grade-marked, trade-marked with the name of 
the mill and the association, and species-marked 




















Yard Foreman J. H. Goosmann proudly shows 
a part of the stock of wide tidewater red cy- 
press which the Hill-Behan Lumber Co. keeps 
handy in case some lumberman in the Chicago 
trucking area has a customer who wants to 


build a boat 


“Tidewater Red Cypress” to identify it as the 
genuine product so extensively advertised by 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Representatives of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN visiting the yard found there stocks of 
all sorts of sizes and grades, from heavy tank 
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Tidewater Manufacturers, in 
Attempt to Improve Merchan- 
dising of Product, Appoint a 
Chicago Area Distributer 


material to the common grades, from wide boat 
lumber to heavy clears, as the accompanying 
illustrations show. Numerous special items, the 
value and salability of which is just beginning 
to be: realized and promoted, also are on dis- 
play in a most interesting manner, as well as 
in stock, 

And so, it is the Hill-Behan company which 
carries the large and expensive stock. It is not 
necessary for other dealers to do so, anywhere 
within a hundred or two hundred miles of 
If some dealer in Chicago—or Fort 
Wayne or South Bend, Ind., or Kalamazoo or 
3enton Harbor, Mich., or Rockford or Kan- 
kakee or Freeport, Ill., or any other city within 
a similar radius—has a chance to quote on some 
home job, or to figure architect’s specifications 
on some larger project, he can prepare his 
estimate with the confidence of one who has 
the stock (however unusual and expensive its 
character) in his own sheds. Because he need 
not contend with the old bugaboo of exces- 
sive investment, the price he can quote will 
be much more attractive, and he stands a good 
chance of getting the order. If, as and when 
he does, he can phone, wire or write to the 
Hill-Behan company (which has a_ well- 
equipped planing mill capable of all manner of 
special cuttings), and in a short time the lum- 
ber will be on a bright white truck, on its 
way to his yard. If he is further away—say 
200 miles—a common carrier trucking company 
will bring the lumber, or it will come 1.c.l. 
freight. In any event it will be sent by the 
fastest and most economical means of dispatch 
considering the size of the order. 

No order, no matter how big or how small, 
will faze them, say Vice President W. J. Cash- 
ion and his associates, for the Hill-Behan slo- 
gan, “One board or a train load,” now applies 
to tidewater red cypress, too. 





RUSSIAN exporters are continuing to send 
unconsigned cargoes of lumber to Ghent, Bel- 
gium, with the consequence that shipments are 
sold for almost any price showing the slight- 
est margin of freight and other expenses, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of Com- 
merce from the United States vice consul at 
Ghent. 











At left—Some good samples of the heavy clears which are ready at short notice to be loaded onto a truck for shipment to a dealer; common 
grades are shown in the background. At right—To stock heavy tank material like this requires a large investment, but this is borne by the 
Hill-Behan company; like the rest of the stock, it is shipped from the mills by the carload as usual, but it is available to retailers a stick at a 


time, if necessary 
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Outside Display Brings Big Business, Costs Nothing 


Benp, INpb., Aug. 18. 

proot of the power of 
display in selling lumber products 
is afforded by the experience this 
summer of the National Lumber 
Co. here, which, merely by using 
existing facilities, gained a wind 
fall in‘ profitable summer sales and 
put something like 300 customers 
on its books. 


SOUTH 


Stunning 


lo date this summer the com 
pany has sold 298 orders of trellis, 
two carloads ot 
doors and 


screens, scree 


combination doors, and 


dragged out some window screens 
and screen doors. We fixed up a 
bit of display, and for the first 
few days we felt about all we were 
getting out of it was the exercise 
of putting it up and taking it down, 
because there were no sales, but 
pretty soon customers began to 
come in and orders increased at a 
surprising rate.” 

Previous to the experiment, the 
company only sold trellis when it 
was specified on house bills in con- 
nection with landscaping, while 


order for replacement purposes. 
3ut as a result of the display, cus- 
tomers began coming in more and 
more for the items exhibited, until 
business increased to the scale 
mentioned above. Encouraged by 
this success, Mr. Hillier decided to 
add other items, and further on in 
the season, laid in a stock of Long- 
Sell lawn furniture, and displayed 
various types of fencing as shown 
in the accompanying picture. Both 
of these met with the same success 
as the other items. No special 


paid for in cash, and a little over 
55 percent of the screen business 
was cash-and-carry also, the re- 
mainder being accounted for by 
the purchases being too bulky for 
the customers to carry on their 
automobiles. 

“While sales of these items did 
not amount to a great deal as com- 
pared with total sales of all items 
carried,” observed Mr. Hillier, 
“we made a good margin of profit 
we would otherwise not have seen, 
and without extra expense of any 


{6 items of Long-Bell lawn fur- 
niture, all without extra sales cost 
and largely on a cash and carry 
basis. 

Feeling something like a fisher- 
man who lands a huge catch with- 
out baiting his hook, Manager F. 
Hillier related to an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative how 
the beginning of this success story 
took place early in the summer. 
“Il was standing on the lawn in 
front of the office,” he said, “dis- 
cussing possibilities of increasing 
sales with our president, J. F. 
Donahue, when the thought came 
to me that the lawn might be made 
more useful as a place to display 


some of our products. The idea 
was accepted, inasmuch as there 
was everything to gain and noth- 


ing to lose, since such an outdoor 
display would cost us nothing and 
could be made up from _ items 
already in stock. Right there and 
then | went up after some trellis 
we had had stored away for some 
time up on the second floor of the 


mill building, and Mr. Donahue 


sales of screens and screen doors, 
too, only came with new construc- 
tion business, except an occasional 








Here is the outdoor display of trellis, screens and lawn furniture which 
netted the National Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., a handsome profit 
during the summer season at no added sales expense 


advertising of any kind was done, 
and full prices were charged. Of 
the trellis sales, 95 percent were 


kind. 3ut what gives us the 
greatest satisfaction is that we 
gained contact with about 300 cus- 
tomers, with many of whom we 
had never done business.” 

The company plans next year to 
extend the idea by landscaping the 
lawn and putting in a rock garden 
and fountain. It proposes to dis- 
play a lawn table and a large sun 
umbrella, and arrange the lawn 
generally to show how gardens 
can be beautified and made more 
convenient with the aid of ma- 
terials the company sells. 

A similar experience was met 
with at another yard under the 
same ownership, the South Bend 
Lumber Co., where upon noticing 
that paint sales were not moving 
in satisfactory volume Mr. Dona- 
hue had the stock moved from a 
back room to a space opposite the 
offices in the front of the building. 
Shelves were installed, a showcase 
placed on the floor to display small 
painted items and brushes, and in 
a short time sales had increased no 
less than 600 percent. 


Modernizing Campaign Proves Highly Successful 


[rr., Aug. 18.—‘Nothing remark- 
about this achievement. It was simple. 
Dealers in any town can do the same,” said 
A. H. Holcomb, of Holcomb Bros., when inter- 
viewed for details of the methods used by three 
lumber dealers here which created 79 modern- 
izing jobs totaling $100,000 during 1930, in 
which period only three new dwellings were 
built in this town of about 5,000 population 
{Mention of this campaign has been made in 
previous issues of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EDITOR. | 

Describing how this was achieved, Mr. Hol- 
comb went on to say that, being convinced of 
the possibilities of selling materials for mod- 
ernizing through co-ordination of effort, the 


SYCA MORI 


able 


three dealers met at luncheon and decided to 
iorm the Sycamore Home Modernizing Bu- 
reau. A. H. Holcomb was chosen as presi- 


dent, R. E. Wells, manager Harbaugh Lumber 
Co., treasurer, and E. S, 


Brooke, manager 
Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co., secretary. 
[he purpose of the bureau was to create 


interest in and desire for modernization of 
homes, this to be accomplished by educating 
the public through newspaper advertisements, 
direct mai! literature and the soliciting of sup- 
port for the idea by women’s clubs, the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions. It was realized at once that the cost of 
advertising and promotion could not profitably 
be borne by only three lumber dealers. All 
businesses allied to the building industry would 
benefit, and should share the cost, so the three 
dealers took an afternoon off and enlisted the 
co-operation of plumbers, painters, contractors 


decorators and other business men. These, with 
the subscriptions of the lumber dealers, made 
up a sum sufficient to carry a full-page adver- 
tisement in the local newspaper each week for 
thirty-six consecutive weeks. 

From an advertising agency the bureau offi- 
cials secured a mat service covering advertise- 
ments specially prepared by copy writers fa- 
miliar with the building industry. Photographs 
showing “before and after” examples of ex- 
teriors, and pictures of modernized bathrooms 
and kitchens were used in these advertisements 
to emphasize the valuable and attractive changes 
which could be made with small expenditure. 

To induce the residents of Sycamore to mod- 
ernize was a problem of educating them to the 
advantages to be gained, thought the dealers. 
It was their idea that to sell, one must tell, 
and if the product or idea is attractive, the 
public will buy. The results obtained from the 
publicity proved that this thinking was sound, 
for soon after the advertising commenced, in- 
quiries started to come in and continued to do 
so in increasing numbers. 

The advertisements invited the public to in- 
quire of any members of the bureau whose 
names were listed, thus eliminating the prob- 
lem of deciding to which member an inquiry 
should go. 

The dealers supplied their own service in the 
way of sketches, estimates and plans, and di- 
vided the business secured among their con- 
tractors. Elimination of duplicated effort and 
the reduction of competition was effected by 
the dealers informing each other on jobs they 
were figuring. 

Fully appreciating the benefits to the com- 


munity arising out of the ideas the bureau aims 
to spread, the local newspaper co-operates with 
the movement by printing news and publicity 
items concerned with building and building ma- 
terials that discuss various phases of home 
modernization and tie in with the bureau’s reg- 
ular weekly full-page advertisements. Both 
advertisements and news items are framed in 
such a way as to give the impression of a civic 
movement on the part of the newspaper with 
the building industry co-operating, rather than 
to appear merely a move on the part of the 
building trades to sell more materials. 

The plan has been in effect two years now, 
and it is arranged to carry it on for three years 
more, making a total campaign of five years 
Dealers express the opinion that each year will 
be more and more successful, until at the end 
of the five years the public will have come to 
regard modernization as much a custom as 
painting or re-roofing. This tendency is al- 
ready shown to some extent by the fact that 
in 1929 there were only 40 modernizing jobs, 
while in 1930 there were 79, accounted for by 
the cumulative effect of the advertising. It was 
found that when one owner on a street modern- 
ized, others were likely to follow suit. On one 
street there were eight jobs within a few blocks. 

Hearing of the success of the Sycamore cam- 
paign, a chamber of commerce secretary and a 
lumber dealer came from a neighboring city to 
get details from Mr. Holcomb, with a view to 
doing something similar in their own territory. 
He asked them: “Are your dealers friendly?” 
Have you a newspaper interested in civic devel- 
opment?” Receiving an affirmative answer, Mr. 
Holcomb said, “You are all set.” 
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Setting Determined Home's 
Character 


New York, Aug. 17—How the woodland 
setting determined the character of a house and 
the selection of building material is told in the 
experience of the unusual operation completed 
at Round Hill, Conn., by Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt 
J. Hunt. The architects were Julian Clarence 
Levi and Alfred S. G. Taylor. 

Desirous of having a place with the charm of 
an old house and yet planned to meet their own 
family needs, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt hit on the idea 
of building the house out of old weathered tim- 
bers and stones. 

Three Old Colonial barns within a radius of 
several miles of the site were available for 
timbers, but the search for the stone was some- 
what more complicated. Mr. Hunt scoured the 
Connecticut countryside to find a sufficient quan- 
tity of flat native stone, as the architects desired 
to avoid chipping it in order not to mar the old, 
weathered natural appearance for all exposed 
parts. 

The owners also assisted in the search for old 
hardware such as latches, locks and _strap- 
hinges. 

The old barns provided massive hand-hewn 
timbers of oak and pine that were as sound and 
tough as iron in spite of the 150 years’ service 
that they had already seen. 

Weathered boards from the old barns were 
used inside and for the exterior as well. No 
paint was used, but the wood was treated with 
a preservative. The silvery cast which it ac- 
quired through age blends with the coloring of 
the native stone. 

The ruggedness of the heavy timbers used 
for the main entrance door with its old strap- 
hinges and latch-handle is illustrative of the 
character of the architectural treatment. 

In discussing the house, Mr. Taylor said that 
the design was an outgrowth of the family’s re- 
quirements and the topography and surround- 
ings of the site which is heavily wooded, hilly 
and rocky. 

The desire was to create a house that would 
so blend with the natural character of the site 
that it would become an integral part of the 
woodland setting. Further to carry out this 
effect the roof lines were rounded and softened, 
not as an imitation of the thatched roof, but, 
rather, to lend.something of the intimacy and 
charm of thatching to the house. 

Although the house is really a 2-story build- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ing, the grade of the hillside provides a lower 
floor which is devoted to service quarters and 
garage. On the first floor besides the living 
room, which is 20 feet wide, 30 feet long and 
22 feet high are the library, the den, dining 
room, kitchen, larder, pantries and servants’ 
dining room. Weathered beams are also fea- 
tured in the flat ceilings of the dining room 
and den. 
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Pulitzer Built His ''World" at 
This Oak Desk 


The massive oak desk shown in the accom- 
panying photograph was designed for the spe- 
cial needs of Joseph Pulitzer, owner and edi- 
tor of the New York World, when he took 
over this paper in 1883. The desk was on ex- 








This oak desk, 
built in 1883, 
especially 

for Joseph 
Pulitzer, the 
famous editor 
of the New 
York World, 
has been 
presented to 
Editor & 
Publisher and 
was exhibited 
at a recent 
publishers’ 
convention 





Courtesy of 
Editor & 
Publisher, 
Fourth Estate 


Redwood Chosen for Markers 


San Francisco, CAcir., Aug. 15,—Redwood 
was the choice of the Redwood Empire Asso- 
ciation, the intercounty travel, tourist and high- 
way betterment agency, for arch markers to 
indicate points of scenic and historic interest 
in the so-called mine empire counties. This 
material was chosen because of its enduring 
quality and its resistance to weather and de- 
structive insect life. The markers are now be- 
ing put in place, the first having been set at 
Petaluma, and guiding the tourists to Gen. Val- 
lejo’s historic old adobe headquarters, the Val- 
ley of the Moon made famous by the late Jack 
London, and the old Sonoma Mission, 























Home of Mr. and Mrs. Leavitt J. Hunt at Round Hill, Conn., of aged timber and stone 








hibit during the conventions of the Associated 
Press and the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, held in New York April 20- 
24, at the offices of the Editor & Publisher. It 
had been presented to this trade paper when 
the New York World was sold to Scripps- 
Howard and amalgamated with the New York 
Telegram. 

The desk, say the present owners, bears 
few marks of its fifty years of wear. The 
photograph shows it open, its two wings folded 
back and its writing table down. The writing 
table is about three by five feet in size. The 
main walls of the desk, and the writing table, 
are of inch and thicker oak. The front wings 
are of heavy construction, one of them con- 
taining forty partitions, made of quartered inch 
oak. The writing table is on hinges and folds 
up against the upper pigeon holes. The two 
wings then swing together, and present a 
curved top, with the front panels carved in 
conventional designs. In the front of one wing 
there is a slot for the deposit of letters, which 
fall into a compartment having a window on 
the inside, while this slot is matched by a 
dummy slot in the other wing. The whole 
desk when closed therefore resembles a mail 
deposit box. 

The finish is apparently a heavy stain, rubbed 
to give a frosted effect, and finally waxed. 
The one lock, still in working order, is of 
bronze, as is the exterior hardware, while the 
butts on which the front sections are swung 
are of eight-inch iron. 

The piece is a reminder of the days before 
the introduction of modern filing equipment, 
when the user attempted to store all his papers 
in his own desk. Moderns may smile at those 
simple days, but there are few of them who 
can send out the stream of vibrant energy with 
which Pulitzer made an impression on his age 
as he played his big part in laying the founda- 
tions of modern journalism. 





A TANGLE of brushy cut-over land at Rhine 
lander (Wis.) will shortly become a large 
Forest Service nursery planted with tree seeds 
for reforestation of areas of the national forests 
in the Lake States region, as part of the plant- 
ing program of about 25,000 acres for this 
vear now being carried out by the Forest Serv- 
ive of the Department of Agriculture. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuHincton, D. C., Aug. 17.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 8, and for thirty. 
one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 











ONE WEEE o. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: eer Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1930 
Southern Pine Association...... tte e eee eeees 116 26,813,000 62 31,038,000 78 32,487,000 86 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 98,132,000 86 95,732,000 94 91,362,000 79 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 29'342'000 68 26 796.000 75 25,782,000 90 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 16,972,000 66 17,331,000 92 15.488.000 95 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 2,336,000 38 1,835,000 64 1,272,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 1,948,000 92 1,009,000 79 983,000 112 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 38 3,881,000 80 4,168,000 108 2,935,000 88 
Total softwoods ........ Le eekeeiinenbpanses 455 179,924,000 75 177,909,000 87 170,309,000 “$3 
Hardwoods: ‘ 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 212 13,565,000 63 19,321,000 92 19,275,000 104 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 897,000 44 1,211,000 70 800,000 74 
i i ou ewedessawauaen 227 14,462,000 61 20,532,000 90 20,075,000 102 
ON Ca es ae 667 194,386,000 74 198,441,000 87 190,384,000 85 
THIRTY-ONE WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
mouthern Pine AssoCiatio&. ..cccccccccccccces 118 988,893,000 66 1,100,022,000 79 1,095,528,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 194 3,188,188,000 70 3,327,871,000 74 3,240,384,000 76 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 61 836,892,000 67 843,585,000 77 816,798,000 78 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.j.. 24 346,163,000 66 484,309,000 87 482,411,000 82 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 87,111,000 59 83,721,000 70 81,033,000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 2 65,840,000 73 42,257,000 70 39,826,000 69 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 42 136,331,000 71 139,951,000 92 119,878,000 86 
Ges BOTEWOSGE: .cccccceccssecencovcseosens 467 5,649,418,000 68 6,021,716,000 77 5,875,858,000 78 
Hardwoods: : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 183 489,232,000 59 583,249,000 81 586,582,000 87 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 21 95,903,000 54 70,266,000 66 68,035,000 77 
Wate) HNaPTGwWOOEGS .ccccccccsccscenesessseves 204 585,135,000 58 653,515,000 79 654,617,000 85 
ee retro e e ee 650 6,234,553,000 67 6,675,231,000 77 6,530,475,000 78 


*Average weekly number. fThirty weeks. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 17.—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross stock 
footage Aug. 8, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


—Association— 


Southern Pine Association........ secre eeeeces 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
~~. 2 803,724,000 84,714,000 11 
a. 34 1,404,020,000 288,065,000 21 
80 1,292,783,000 103,038,000 8 
a 24 551,442,000 70,269,000 13 
a 7 275,766,000 17,484,000 6 
as 161 918,544,000 35,600,000 15 





West Coast Review 


to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 19.—The 224 West 

Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 

production, shipments and orders during the 

week ended Aug. 15 reported: 

Production 100,164,000 


Shipments 105,049,000 
Orders 98,002,000 


[Special telegram 


4.88% 


2.16% 


over production 
under production 
A group of 343 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1931 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 
weekly 
weekly 


Average 
Average 


operating capacity 298,599,000 
cut for 32 weeks— 


tn chk end cee eae wees we ee 158,861,000 
Tn antec sedan wed ae baa aber wie 123,361,000 
Actual cut for week ended Aug. 15.113,515,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 15 was 100,164,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 

Orders Orders 
30,673,000 82,706,000 


Shipments 

a eee 31,864,000 
Domestic 
cargo ...41,066,000 


33,059,000 158,130,000 





Export .. -24,834,000 26,984,000 85,946,000 
ee eee 7,285,000 8 ere ree 
105,049,000 98,002,000 326,783,000 


A group of 194 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Average for 32 weeks 


Aug. 15,1931 1931 1930 
Production 96,346,000 102,618,000 145,927,000 
Shipments 101,523,000 107,169,000 144,076,000 
Orders 94,408,000 104,089,000 137,055,000 





Sales Practically Equal Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 20. 





Five hundred and seventy-two softwood mills of seven as- 


sociations for the week ended Aug. 15 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation production aggregating 187,346,000 feet, shipments, 200,057,000 feet, and orders, 186,350,000 


feet. 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine 


West C 


Association 
Lumbermen’s 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association 
Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn 
Northern Pine Mfrs. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 


ast 


Totals, softwoods 


Hardwoods— 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Pee 


The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
5 ae 27,737,000 38,472,000 37,569,000 
224 100,164,000 105,049,000 98,002,000 
87 34,128,000 29,469,000 26,999,000 
24 16,690,000 17,000,000 15,914,000 
7 2,394,000 3,178,000 2,839,000 
17 1,755,000 978,090 932,000 
77 4,478,000 5,911,000 4,095,000 
572 187,346,000 200,057,000 186,350,000 
269 3,553,000 22,372,000 19,530,000 
17 881,000 1,425,000 1,510,000 
286 14,434,000 23,797,000 21,040,000 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PorRTLAND, OreE., Aug. 19.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Aug. 15: 
Total number of mills reporting, 87: 


Actual production for week..... 34,128,000 
NN FR Pere rte 29,469,000 
i Be eee 26,999,000 


Report of 61 mills: 


Operating capacity ........... 69,671,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 49,415,000 
Actual production for week.... 30,687,000 
Report of 80 mills: 
Average production ........... 41,366,000 
CU ae ee acces 102,596,000 
Stock on hand—Aug. 15........ 1,296,296,000 
Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 

Operating capacity .......... 69,671,000 


Average for 3 previous years. 
Week ended 
Aug. 15,1931 Aug.16, 1930 

39,687,000 41,523,000 
Shipments 26,212,000 35,423,000 
Orders received 23,898,000 31,353,000 
Identical mills reporting, 78: 
Production— 

Average 


49,415,000 
Week ended 


Actual for week.. 


for 3 previous years. 
Week ended 
Aug. 15, 1931 


40,974,000 
Week ended 
Aug.16, 1930 


Unfilled orders 102,050,000 121,836,000 
Gross stocks on 
ear 1,278,434,000 1,376,798,000 





Southern Pine Report 


New Or.eans, La., Aug. 17.—For the week 
ended Aug. 1, Saturday, 131 mills of total 
capacity 14014 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

Pet. of output 


3-year Ac- 

Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 

Aver, 3 years. ... 58,568,000 or die ante 

1" Perr ... 28,673,000 48.96 sate 

Shipments* -- 1,599 33,579,000 57.33 117.11 

Orders 

Received* ...1,657 34,797,000 59.41 121.36 

On hand end 
weekft ..... 4,267 89,607,000 ‘ 


*Orders were 103.63 percent of shipments. 
7Car basis is 21,000 feet. 
tOrders on hand at above 


140% mills 


showed an increase of 1.38 percent, or 1,218,- 
000 feet, during the week. 
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28,000 
69.000 
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71,000 
15,000 
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66,000 
16,000 
16,000 


71,000 
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ended 
, 1930 
13,000 
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3,000 
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ended 
, 1930 
36,000 
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California Pine Stocks 


San Francisco, CaAuir., Aug. 15.— The fol- 
lowing is a summary of June production and 
shipments and July 1 inventories and unfilled 
orders, as prepared by the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 

June Reports for 19 Mills 


Production 
52,280,410 


Shipments 


Calif. white NG os Stars 47,383,975 


Ceeee WINE srssecescns 6,199,097 5,518,928 
i MEME siacaeams  wheieilers 2,248,993 

Total MIMOB .sescccs 58,479,507 55,151,896 
ee Oe csr ewwe es eens 3,560,344 3,106,341 


fir 
Red (Douglas) fir..... 
All other 


Unsegregatet 


103,156 
846,020 
8,170,629 


352,367 
1,490,648 
pt Geckiistah tice 6,856,438 


Total other woods... 12,980,149 11,805,794 
Grand totals 71,459,656 66,957,690 
July 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 


Unfilled 
Orders 





Inventories 
No. 2 shop and better 
Calif. white pine.... 92,664,490 17,285,068 


Sugar DPMS ..cccecs 45,357,246 6,037,730 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine 17,835,301 7,110,800 
Total uppers .....-. 155,856,947 30,433,598 
Common— 
California white and 
sugar pine® ...... 281,412,617 108,592,728 
All other woods.... 92,123,992 14,375,990 
Total lowers ....... 373,536,609 122,968,718 
Grand totals .......529,393,556 153,402,316 
Box shooks and cut 


21,964,875 


box lumber. 


stock 27,443,158 


*Includes pine 
Comparative Reports on 19 Operations 


The following comparative statistics from 19 
operations for June, 1930, and June, 1931, rep- 
resent 61 percent of the total pine industry: 

Percent 

1930 1931 Decrease 

June Production— 

Pine only . 

All species in- 

cluding pine.110,619,564 
June Shipments 

Pine only ..... 

All species in- 

cluding pine. 7 


97,152,066 58,479,507 39.9 


71,459,656 35.5 
55,902,359 55,151,896 1,4 


2,826,872 66,957,690 8.1 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Inventories July 1— 
No. 3 shop and 
better 


isha 195,890,394 155,856,947 20.5 

All species and 
grades ........578,681,027 529,393,556 8.6 

Unfilled Orders July 1— 

No. 3 shop and 
i. ee 31,352,217 30,433,598 3.0 

All species and 
GYRE 6.ccces 162,834,756 153,402,316 5.8 





Cement Statistics 


WasHincton, D. C., Aug. 17.—American 
portland cement mills continue to show a de- 
cline in the ratio of operations to capacity, 
according to statistics of the bureau of mines. 
The ratio of operations to capacity for the 
twelve months ended July 31 was 53.8 percent. 
The ratio percentage for the twelve months 
ended July 31, 1930, was 66.1 percent, and for 
the twelve months ended July 31, 1929, was 
68.9 percent. 

During July, 13,899,000 barrels were pro- 
duced, 15,545,000 barrels were shipped, and 
stocks on hand at the end of the month were 
25,957,000 barrels. Production in July, 1931, 
was 18.6 percent less, and shipments 22.9 per- 
cent less, than in July, 1930. Stocks at the 
mills were 1.3 percent less than those of a year 


ago. 





Hardwood Plant Goes on Full 
Time Production 


Oconto, Wis., Aug. 17.—The Holt Hard- 
wood Company here has opened its large floor- 
ing plant with a 100 percent operation. The 
plant had been in only partial operation on 
redueed time for the last year and a half. Ac- 
cording to W. L. De Witt, vice president and 
general manager of the firm, the placing of the 
plant on full operation will give work to 40 
or 50 more men which will take up all of its 
old employees who had been laid off. The new 
schedule puts the entire plant of the hardwood 
mill into operation. 
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Atlantic and Gulf Cargo 


The following statement of domestic water 
shipments during June, 1931 and 1930, has 
been compiled by the industrial facts depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, from reports of ten steamship companies, 
one hundred and eight association mills: 


American Atlantic 


June,1931 June, 1930 


Portiangd, BG. ..ss<ses 2,351,155 7,165,000 
Portsmouth, N. H..... 8,094,792 7,015,000 
Boston, Mags. ........ 11,139,118 12,570,043 
New Bedford, Mass... ....... 1,255,877 
Providence, R. I...;:.. 1,200,000 2,075,605 
New London, Conn.... 1,356,966 607,200 
Bridgeport, Conn. 2,660,982 1,109,646 
meee, Te OS ic iwewss ites =——s—“(té 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 3,611,765 150,552 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥....... 9,478,839 2,075,683 
Meow Tork. M.. Fcccccce 39,898,807 32,059,111 
i, a a rere 13,403,315 9,325,104 
Cameaen, Th, Ds cwiacses 2,003,231 36,667 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 10,197,982 17,216,752 
Wilmington, Del. 126,703 2,188,57 
3altimore, Md. ....... 6,301,966 16,637,695 
WWE, FE osc caves 3,708,361 420,191 
eo ere ae 63,069 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 139,788 96,449 
UREROWE cicvccccceess e206 3,822,592 





Total Amer. Atlantic 117,276,055 115,890,810 





Gulf Ports 
oC ae ce 216,005 226,550 
oe eee 524,737 320,051 
New Orleans, La...... 246,122 88,434 
Lake Charles, La..... ek) ae 
3eaumont, Tex. ...... 86,353 13,067 
Houston, Tee. csc csces 467,914 377,213 
co , e 24,000 
Corpus Christi, Tex... 172,175 524,400 
TOUR GE cinccsaws 1,814,501 1,573,715 
Canadian Atlantic 4,684,793 5,252,633 





Grand Total 
District of Origin 








Puget Sound 2.66... 62,339,186 48,122,205 
Grays Harbor ........ 11,742,421 15,717,80 
Willapa Harbor ...... 4,372,049 3,967,752 
Columbia River ...... 29,312,705 34,968,186 
Total American..... 107,766,361 102,775,947 
British Columbia ..... 16,008,988 19,941,211 
Gran@ Total ...sscs 123,775,349 122,717,158 





Dealers Can Help Plan Boys’ 
Camps 


Mercer, Wis., Aug. 17—With the rapid in- 
crease in number and importance of summer 
camps for boys, greater consideration is being 
given to one of the prime factors in the suc- 
cess of a boy’s camp—the selection of materials 
used in construction. Each building must be 
carefully planned as to durability, attractive- 
ness, capacity and sanitation, or the enterprise 
will not be favored by the boys’ parents. 

An instance of the value of the assistance 
that can be rendered in this direction by local 
lumbermen is afforded by Camp Roosevelt, sit- 
uated near this city, noted as one of the most 
carefully planned and successful boys’ camps 
in the country. Minute consideration has been 
given here to everything in the way of ma- 
terial selected and the manner in which it is 
employed, largely through recommendations 
made by G. B. Thompson, president, Wiscomich 
Lumber Co., Mercer, whose company furnished 
all the lumber used. 

The largest frame building in the camp is 
the mess hall, 60x150, which contains about 
50,000 feet of lumber. Douglas fir was used 
for flooring, trusses and exterior, while Wis- 
consin white pine figured in roof boards, tables 
and benches. Some of the officer’s cabins are 
built of whole logs, while others are made of 
log siding manufactured from white pine. Tents 
for the boys are floored with Wisconsin white 
spruce, about 50,000 feet of material being used 
for this flooring and for the material used in 
the cottages. Mindful of selecting material for 
the outdoor sports equipment which would 
withstand weather conditions, the authorities 
used Wisconsin spruce for a great deal of this, 


as for instance the basketball platform. The 
basketball court and swimming equipment util- 
ized about 35,000 feet of lumber, while 25,000 
feet was used for backing of targets on the tar- 
get range and general items such as tables, 
benches and ornamental trellising. Altogether, 
it is estimated 200,000 feet was used in con- 
struction of the entire camp. 

Camp Roosevelt is part of the public school 
system of Chicago and a special train brings 
the boys to Mercer. Commanding officer is 
Maj. Frank L. Beals. The camp takes up 
800 acres on a peninsula surrounded by three 
lakes, namely, Spider Lake, Ox-Bo Lake and 
Little Ox-Bo Lake. The location of the camp 
affords interesting canoe trips down rivers that 
once were used to float logs to the various 
mills. This camp site was made available 
through the efforts of northern lumbermen who 
have entered wholeheartedly into this interest- 


ing enterprise. The land is owned by the 
Inter-Lake Land Co. which has leased the 
property to Camp Roosevelt. The B. T. Wil- 


son family, of Wausau, long associated with 
the lumber industry, is a large stockholder in 
this company. 





Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 
A report 
American tailway 


division of the 
Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended Aug. 8, 1931, totaled 734,780 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 27,560 cars (an in- 


of the car service 


crease of 249 cars above the preceding 
week); grain, 46,340 cars: livestock, 19,299 
cars; coal, 108,447 cars; coke, 4,366 cars; ore, 
34,046 cars; merchandise, 214,455 cars; and 
miscellaneous, 280,267 cars. The total load- 
ings during the week ended Aug. 8 show a 
decrease of 22,513 cars below the preceding 


week. 


Bathing Beach and Boating Pro- 
vided by Albuquerque Builders 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., Aug. 15.—Except for 
the “unusual” wet season or a cloudburst, water 
is scarce in New Mexico so that an artificial 
lake with sandy beach on all sides as a unit 
of the city park system is greatly appreciated. 
In attaining this a co-operative project, Al- 
buquerque lumbermen worked shoulder to 
shoulder in much the way country meeting 
houses were built 50 years ago. 

After city and conservancy officers had jointly 
provided the huge excavation and built a drive 
around the shore line named for Mayor Ting- 
ley, carpenters and painters of the Albuquerque 
Trades Union donated two weeks’ time each 
in putting up the buildings, entirely of wood, 
planned by a former lumberman and present 
architect, Wallace Hesselden. The lumber was 
supplied by the George E. Breece Lumber Co., 
doors and sash by George L. Schreiber, man- 
ager of the Whitmer Mills (Inc.), roofing by 
the J. C. Baldridge Lumber Co., the Albuquer- 
que Lumber Co., Pioneer Shingle & Roofing 
Co. and the Ange Builders Supply Co., and 
the paint by the Superior Lumber Co. 

C. O. Breece, last week granted a pilot’s li- 
cense, and who recently purchased a 3-place 
model Spartan biplane, flew overhead to take 
a picture of the lake and surroundings, prac- 
ticing for general reconnaissance and aerial 
pictures of timber tracts. Extension of trees 
and lawns will later mellow the severity of 
Southwest sunshine and the sand. It will make 


Albuquerque more attractive to home owners 
and visitors, and illustrates well the power of 
builders to do things once they join torces, 
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imension Stock — Marketing Methods 


By A. O. BENSON, Wood Technologist, Forest Products 
Laboratory,* Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Success in the dimension stock business is 
not assured when once the stock is well manu- 
factured and ready for marketing. For most 
producers there remains to be solved the dif- 
ficult problem of how and where to market the 
material. In the majority of cases dimension 
stock manufacturing has been initiated with the 
idea that once the stock was cut, dried, and 
ready for shipment the marketing problem 
would work itself out automatically. In about 
the same majority operations have failed. 
There is abundant evidence to show that the 
logical approach to dimension stock manufac- 
ture is to investigate possible markets at the 
outset and to proceed with actual manufactur- 
ing arrangements only after satisfactory con- 
tacts have been made for the stock. 

Aside from the problem of where to market 
stock there is the question of how and in what 
form to market it. The following paragraphs 
present information obtained by the Forest 
Products Laboratory on current practices of 
marketing dimension stock. 


Board Foot Measure Used 


Lumber one inch or more in thickness is 
measured on the basis of its actual board foot 
content, lumber less than one inch thick is 
measured on the basis of surface feet. Dimen- 
sion stock, on the other hand, regardless of 
thickness is measured on the basis of its board 
foot content. Handy reference tables are avail- 
able that simplify computation materially by 
giving the board foot contents of small pieces. 

Aside from being sold on a thousand board 
foot basis, dimension stock is also sold per 
piece or per thousand pieces or per unit. A unit 
may be a group of pieces, such as the assembly 
for a sled top or a coaster wagon box. The 
stock may be in rather rough form or ma- 
chined to a stage where it is ready for final 
finishing and assembly. Selling on a unit basis, 
which has decided advantages for both pro- 
ducers and consumers, is on the increase. 

Whether stock shall be bundled for market- 
ing depends largely upon its size, quality, and 
condition, as well as on the wishes of the buyer. 
3undling simplifies the handling and on that 
account it is a common practice. Size and shape 
of bundle and the kind of binding material are 
determined largely by the size and quality of 
stock and the use to which it is to be put. Large 
long squares are more simply handled separately 
than bundled. For finished stock, where it is 
important to keep the edges from being marred, 
wire may be impractical. If the corners of the 
squares are to be rounded off later, slight cut- 
ting of edges by wire is no objection. 


Standard Specifications Preferable 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
has adopted standard specifications for squares 
and for furniture dimension stock. Instead of 
employing these standard specifications, most 
manufacturers draw up their own specifications 
for each transaction or series of similar trans- 
actions. Usually such individual specifications 
are incomplete, indefinite, and unsatisfactory 
and as a result they are often the direct cause 
for disagreement between buyer and _ seller. 
Moreover, there is no inspection bureau quali- 
fied to interpret individual specifications with 
the same degree of finality as is the case when 
standard specifications are employed. 

*Maintained at Madison, Wis., 


in co-operation 
with the University of Wisconsin. 


OUTLET Should Be Known in 

Advance of Manufacture 
—Sold Rough, also Finished 
Ready for Assembly—Bundling 
Expedites Handling — Standard 
Specifications for Squares and 
Furniture Dimension, Including 
Inspection — Moisture Content 
of Kiln-dried Stock Should Be 
Specified—R e cognition of 
Standards Would Stabilize 
Prices—Care Necessary in Ac- 
cepting Orders to Prevent 
Waste and Loss — Should In- 
clude Varied Cuttings. 





The practice of marketing kiln-dried stock is 
on the increase. For consumers who plan on 
using stock within a few days of the time it is 
received there is considerable advantage and 
economy in the system. 

The term “kiln dry” means very little unless 
the dryness of the stock is stated. Specifications 
should therefore state definitely the moisture 
content of the material at time of shipment, 
such as 7 percent, 10 percent, or 16 percent. 
Stock piled closely in a freight car tends to 
change in moisture content only slightly during 
transit. : 

Some consumers prefer to buy stock green 
or air dry and complete the drying in their 
own kilns. There are advantages in this method 
in that the user can dry more exactly to suit 
his needs and stock can be held in storage and 
kiln dried as used. 

Marketing dry stock eliminates the payment 
of transportation charges on a large amount 
of water that is necessarily present in green 
stock. It also eliminates the danger of stock 
molding and staining in transit. 


Standards Help Stabilize Market 


Market prices for dimension stock are notably 
unstable. This condition may be ascribed to 
the following reasons: (1) Lack of generally 
accepted specifications; (2) lack of standard 
sizes; (3) lack of knowledge of production 
costs; (4) variation in prices for standard 
grades of lumber; (5) variation in activity of 
manufacturing plants. 

If standard grades were recognized, event- 
ually there would be developed prices for the 
individual grades that would be subject to nor- 
mal fluctuations just as in the case of lumber. 
Concerted action by producers and consumers 
could bring about improvement in _ present 
standards or develop new ones that would have 
a definite standing. 

Very few sizes of dimension stock are so 
consistently in demand that they may be classi- 
fied as standard. Consequently most manufac- 
turers cut whatever sizes the raw material will 


May Determine Profit 
or Loss 


yield. As often as not a supply of miscellane- 
ous sizes is accumulated that eventually must 
be disposed of at a sacrifice. The result is a 
dumping of stock and a demoralization of the 
market to the detriment of the manufacturer 
and other producers. The remedy for this con- 
dition, until such time as standardization of 
sizes is effected on a large scale, is to adhere 
to a policy whereby no stock is cut unless there 
is a definite order for it. 

Market prices should bear a very definite 
relation to production costs. At present, how- 
ever, cost keeping is decidedly inadequate if 
not entirely neglected in most dimension stock 
operations and as a result stock is often sold 
at prices that are below production costs. The 
obvious remedy is to adopt cost finding methods 
that enable marketing on an intelligent basis. 


Orders Should Be Representative 


Dimension stock, like lumber, is marketed by 
the producer direct to the consumer or through 
wholesalers. Unlike lumber, however, it is 
seldom if ever retailed. In order to sell direct 
it is usually necessary for a producer to main- 
tain a sales organization. Occasionally small 
millmen establish contacts with fabricators and 
a mutually advantageous relationship is main- 
tained. Through their wide knowledge of 
market demands wholesalers are in a position 
to render the small producer effective service. 
Not infrequently a consumer prefers to deal 
with a dependable wholesaler who has a num- 
ber of sources of supply to call on in preference 
to dealing directly with mills of small capacity. 

Co-operative marketing of products has some 
advantages that might be enjoyed by small mill 
operators. Large volume and diversity of 
product make possible effective sales, uniform 
inspection, and tend to eliminate extreme price 
fluctuations. 

Cutting stock to order does not entirely solve 
a manufacturer’s marketing problem. Some 
consumers customarily buy ready-cut a few of 
the sizes they require and satisfy the rest of 
their needs with cuttings produced from lumber 
in their own factories. Likely as not the cut- 
tings they buy in dimension stock form are 
difficult and expensive ones to produce. It is 
orders for stock of this kind that the dimension 
stock manufacturer must avoid. No orders 
should be undertaken that do not give the di- 
mension stock manufacturer a chance to dispose 
of his raw material with a minimum of waste. 
An order should represent a fair cross section 
of a consumer’s requirements. There must be 
a normal representation of small, medium, and 
large cuttings. If the consumer is a manufac- 
turer of chairs his orders should include small 
squares of the size used for stretchers as well 
as the medium size for seat rails and the large 
sizes for back posts or top slats. 

The lumber user knows what to expect of 
lumber, what a certain grade costs him per 
dozen chairs or other unit. When he is asked 
to consider dimension stock in place of lumber 
his inclination is to weigh the costs of one form 
of raw material against the other. It is at this 
stage that the dimension stock salesman should 
be able to perform his greatest service. He 
should be fortified with information that will 
enable him to speak authoritatively as to the 
comparative factory values of lumber and di- 
mension stock. Arguments based on actual 


factory experience are more convincing than 
even the best theoretical calculations. 
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Wood You Believe It? 


As Georgia Pine, poplar daughter of the rich 
and well-known Southern Pines entered the din- 
ning room at Larchmont, the stately, old-colo- 
nial, Pine homestead, her father burst out an- 
grily, “So you're here at last, eh? Well, it 
seems to me— 

“Why Daddy,” interposed Georgia gently, 
“now | know why they call you Old Hard Pine. 
Of course, I’m late, but what difference does 
a few minutes make?” 

“None at all,” retorted her father curtly. 
“lm not angry because you're late, and you 
know it.” 

Georgia then jestingly inquired of her 
mother, “Dear, little, Soft Pine, is Old Hard 
Pine really and truly angry at his darling, 
Suaar Pine?” 

“Daughter,” commanded her father sternly, 
“that’s enough of your nonsense. I may be 
known as Old Hard Pine, but I do keep my 
word, and you—” 

“Why Father,” 
angry that you’re actually pale. 
at this minute you’re one White Pine. But I 
say, old dear, what have I done now that 
makes you so sure that I’m a Knotty, Yellow 
Pine?” 

“You know well enough,” snorted her father. 
“You promised me only yesterday that you 
would have nothing more to do with that 
young upstart, Douglas Fir. Well, I know 
you've been with him all morning down at the 
Beech. Thought I wouldn't find it out, didn’t 
you?” 

Georgia realized she was in a predicament, 
but decided that she’d try to bluff her way out 


cried Georgia, “you’re so 
In fact, right 


fairs. 


Somehow, it seems as if there is a 
nigger in the woodpile.” 
Her mother chuckled, “You're veneerly 


right at that, for it was Mammie Mag who 
sawyer over on Linden Avenue.” 

“How stupid of me not have guessed it,” gig- 
gled Georgia, “for of course, Magnolia every 
shingle time she sees you.” 

“Oh yassum, Miss Pine, I’m sure ’twas her 
for 1 Cedar, myself, stepping along with dat 
spruce, young gemmun, Mr. Douglas Fir from 
Seattle,” mimicked Georgia. 

“Come, quit your fencing, daughter!” growled 
Mr. Pine. “You can’t talk yourself out of this 
situation. I want you to know even though 
Douglas Fir maple the wool over some peo- 
ple’s eyes, he can’t Bamboozle me.” 

_“Ah, the old bird’s eye, himself,” giggled 
Georgia. 

“Well, young lady,” asked her father, “just 
what do you know about Douglas Fir besides 
the fact that he wears fine clothes and doesn’t 
do a lick of work?” 

“Oh,” she replied, “I know he’s exceedingly 
handsome and quite polished; and that there 





Wastefulness in Highway 
Building 


Increasing traffic demands make necessary 
the ever-changing and rebuilding, and re-locat- 
ing of highways throughout the country. Many 


highways built just a few years ago, of so- 





(Left) On Pacific Highway in northern California. New stretch eliminating heavy grades and 


sharp curves of old road, which has been abandoned. 


(Right) Reinforced concrete bridge on 


section of Pacific Highway, now abandoned after a few years’ use because traffic demands made 
relocation of highway with wider bridge a necessity 


of it, so she giggled; “Ogee, wouldn't that floor 
you! But Dad, don’t be an old sill, and rail 
at me like that. I'll bet if you newel the facts, 
you'd find that some locus’ has tried to frame 
me, and there’s really no foundation to the 
thing. Believe me though, if I ever find out 
who is siding against me and getting me in 
these jambs, I'll certainly trim that base per- 
son properly. Say Dad, I wish you'd tell me 
who sawdust.” 

“Georgia Pine, such language!” gasped her 
mother. 

_ “Well,” continued Georgia, “I’ll bet a nickel 
it was that little Cat-alpa. You know, your- 
self, she’s one grand, little poster.” 

“She didn’t tell on you,” asserted her 
mother. “We got our information from a very 
different source, and one that’s quite reliable.” 

“Oh for cryin’ out loud!” exclaimed Georgia, 
“let’s change the subject. I’m board with it 
already, and besides I don’t joist like its 
timber.” 

“Indeed we won’t change the subject,” in- 
terposed her father. “I’ve a few things to 
Say first.” 

“Now said Georgia. “I 


wait a minute,” 


wonder who could be so interested in my af 


called permanent construction, at a great ex- 
pense, have now been abandoned, because the 
needs of the day demanded wider roads, easier 
grades and the elimination of sharp and dan- 
gerous curves. That there will be many changes 
in this respect in the future, as there have been 
in the past, will scarcely be disputed. In many 
sections highway engineers and authorities are 
coming to realize that so-called permanent con- 
struction, at a great expense, of bridges is a 
waste of money, when less expensive wood 
structures would answer the purpose just as 
satisfactorily and outlive their usefulness be- 
cause of necessary changes in traffic demands. 

The accompanying photographs were taken 
at the same point on the Pacific Highway in 
northern California. One shows a reinforced 
concrete bridge, built only a few years ago on 
a stretch of the road that has been entirely 
abandoned, with the relocating of the grade. 
The other picture taken from the same spot 
shows the new stretch of road immediately 
above the abandoned bridge, and at an elevation 
of about 100 feet. There are many such ex- 
amples of wastefulness in highway bridge con- 
struction throughout the country. 


isn’t a girl in all Rosewood who doesn’t simply 
a door him. And, Daddy,” she chuckled mis- 
chievously, “of course he works. Almost 
every night, he decorates the mahogany.” 

“Great Guns!” sputtered her father angrily, 
“vou simply walnut be serious about anything.” 

“Well Father,” she said quite earnestly, “why 
should Douglas work when his family has 
piles of money. You see they hold many acres 
of timber land in the Far West.” 

“Bah,” said her father, “if they have so 
much money, why doesn’t he pay for some of 
those fine clothes that he bought from Red 
Gum? Red says he can’t get a cent out of 
him. He thinks Douglas always Willow him 
for them.” 

“Ogee, Red Gum makes me tired. He’s al- 
ways blabbing about something or other. He’s 
just a big Sap, if you want to know what I 
think about him. And I’m sure no one but a 
Gum-Wood go around telling such stuff as 
that,” sneered Georgia. 

“Well, I’ve known Red a long time, and I’m 
telling you I believe every word of his story,” 
returned Mr. Pine. “And, I don’t for the life 
of me see how you can fall for a fellow like 
Douglas Fir when there’s a man like Burr Oak 
in this world. There’s a gentleman, if you 
please. Works hard and pays his debts. A 
white Oak! That boy has ambition, and will 
some day make his mark in the world. I tell 
you he is what I call one Live Oak.” 

“Live Oak nothing! Of course he works, 
but he knows only one thing, and that is 
cotton. Why he actually thinks he knows so 
much about it that Cottonwood grow on the 
North Pole if he were simply there to oversee 
it. Father, he’s a nut! He’s nothing but a 
little Scrub Oak.” 

“I don’t agree with you at all,” protested 
her father. “But say Georgia, what’s the mat- 
ter with the Wood boys? Basswood and Teak- 
woud are mighty fine upstanding fellows, I’d 
say.” 

“Yes, you wood say that,” laughed Georgia. 
“Of course, Basswood is handsome enough, 
but he hasn’t a brain in his head. And Teak, 
oh yes, he’s a fine upstanding fellow. Neat as 
a pin, too. In fact, he’s always shipshape, but 
I hardly think he has enough polish. Why 
Dad, you know yourself that there’s not a 
well Red-wood in that whole family.” 

At that instant, old black Cy entered the 
room and asked, “Mistah Pine does you all 
aim to go riding this aftah-noon?” 

“Yes indeed, Cy, so be sure to have that 
Chestnut horse of mine, Old Slippery Elm 
brought round at 2:30.” 

“Yes-suh, Mistah Pine.” 

“And by the way, Cypress, my light suit. I 
want to wear it tonight.” 

As Cy left the room, Georgia asked: “Oh 
Dad, are you going to the prize fight tonight?” 

“IT surely am,” he answered. “I wouldn't 
miss seeing Old Hickory Box Elder Birch for 
anything. I do hope Old Hickory will knock 
him out, too.” 

“Why that’s just what Douglas said,” re- 
marked Georgia, “and he says he thinks 
Birch’s bark is better than his punch. Say 
Dad, may I go to that fight tonight with 
Douglas ?” 

“Jumpin’ Juniper!” shouted Mr. Pine. “What 
in thunder do you think I’ve been talking 
about?” Then seeing that Georgia was cry- 
ing, he bellowed, “Go to your room and Bal- 
sam more if you like. Tears won't do you a 
bit of good this time. I’m Sycamore talk on 
this subject, and I tell you for the last time 
to leave that Douglas Fir alone. And, you 
Butternut disobey me or I'll have Hem-lock 
you in your room where you can repent of 
your silliness in sack cloth and Ashes. Do 
you hear me?” 

But there was no answer except the slam- 
ming of Georgia’s door at the head of the 
stair. 
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Western Pine Association Appoints Manager 
and Names Committees 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 15.—-David T. Mason, 


nationally known in lumbering and forestry 
circles because of his close association with 
western manufacturers and Federal and State 


forest officials on forestry matters, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly formed Western 
Pine Association with headquarters in the Yeon 
Building, here. 

The appointment was 
meeting here Thursday of the board of di- 
rectors of the association and announced by 
President B. W. Lakin, who at the same time 
announced the appointment of S. V. Fullaway, 
jr., formerly secretary-manager of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, as secre- 
tary of the new organization. 

Mr. Mason is the senior member of the con- 


made following a 


sulting forest engineering firm of Mason & 
Stevens with offices in the Terminal Sales 
building, Portland. Before coming to Port- 


land ten years ago, he was in charge of the 
timber valuation section of the United States 
bureau of internal revenue, professor of for- 
estry at the University of California, and in 
various capacities was with the United States 
Forest Service in Montana and Idaho. Mr. 
Mason is also associated with his father-in-law, 
Edgar H. Polleys, prominent western pine 
manufacturer of Missoula, Mont., in the Polleys 
Lumber Co., of that city. 

President Lakin stated that Mr. Mason’s in- 
timate knowledge of the problems of the pine 
lumber manufacturers and timber owners in 
the western States peculiarly fits him for the 
work he will undertake as manager of the 
Western Pine Association which is composed 
of pine lumber manufacturers located in Ore- 
gon, Washington, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Montana and Idaho. 

Members of the board who were present at 
the meeting were: 

B. W. Lakin, McCloud River Lumber Co., Mec- 


Cloud, Calif.; J. P. MeGoldrick, McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.; J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, jr., Potlatch Forests (Inc.), Lewiston, 
Idaho; C. L. Isted, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, 


Ore.; George W. York, George E. Breece Lum- 
ber Co., Albuquerque, N. M.; J. D. Tennant, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; W. 


E. Lamm, Lamm Lumber Co., Modoc Point, 
Ore.; Charles H. Ingram, Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; D. S. Painter, Fruit Grow- 
ers Supply Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Ralph J. 
Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; 
Walter Neils, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, 


Mont.; E. H. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Mis- 


soula, Mont.; W. M. Leuthold, Deer Park Lum- 
ber Co., Deer Park, Wash.; and R. B. White, 
Forest Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., repre- 
sented by Mr. Giles, of Pine Ridge, Ore. Other 


members of the association 
meeting were: J. M. White, Long-Bell 
Co., Weed, Calif.; W. C. Geddes, Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho; T. S. 
Whitten, Edward Hines Western Pine 
Hines, Ore.; and Don Lawrence, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Committee Appointments Made 


In addition to selecting the manager of the 
new association, the meeting was largely de- 
voted to matters pertaining to organization 
policies and activities; including the appoint- 
ment of the following committees : 

Grading Committee—Chairman, Walter Neils, 
J. Neils Lumber Co.; T. S. Whitten, Edward 


the 
Lumber 


who attended 


Co.. 














D. T. MASON, Ss. V. FULLAWAY, 
Portland, Ore.; Portland, Ore. ; 
Appointed Manager Appointed Secretary 
Hines Western Pine Co.; R. E. Irwin, Potlatch 


Forests (Inc.); W. G. Kahman, McCloud River 
Lumber Co.; John W. Stevens, Madera Sugar 
Pine Co.; George W. York, George E. Breece 
Lumber Co. 

Statistical and Price 
man, Don Lawrence, 


List 
Weyerhaeuser 


Committee—Chair- 
Sales Co.; 





R. H. Bockmier, Blackwell Lumber Co.; PF, 7 
Fairchild, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.; Hunt- 
ington Taylor, Crater Lake Lumber Co.; J, y. 


White, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; D. S. Painter, 
Fruit Growers Supply Co. 

Advertising, Promotion and Consumer Rela- 
tions Committee—Chairman, C. L. Isted, Shey- 


lin-Hixon Co.; J. F. Coleman, Kinzua Pine Mills 
Co.; G. T. Morken, Winton Lumber Co.; R. B. 
White, Forest Lumber Co.; falph R. Me. 
cartney, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; John Hemp- 
hill, Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

and Products Committee — Chair- 
Geddes, Craig Mountain Lumber 
Co.; W. C. Lubrecht, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.; Irving E. Kesterson, Kesterson Lumber 
Co.; H. B. Hewes, Clover Valley Lumber Co,; 
Truman W. Collins, Grande Ronde Pine Co,; 


Rescarch 
man, W. C. 


A. J. Voye, Big Lakes Box Co.; C. L. Billings, 
Potlatch Forests (Inc.). 
Traffic Committee—Chairman, D. M. Swobe, 


McCloud River Railroad Co.; James M. 
Nary, Cady Lumber Corporation; C. W. 
brook, HKwauna Box Co.; L. J. 
Lumber Co.; W. J. 
W. J. 


Membership Committee—Chairman, W. E. 
Lamm, Lamm Lumber Co.; J. M. Brown, Long 
Lake Lumber Co.; E. N. McDevitt, Somers 
Lumber Co.; Joseph Stoddard, Stoddard Lum- 
ber Co.; C. D. Terwilliger, Clover Valley Lum- 
ber Co.; George W. York, George E. 
Lumber Co. 

Box Committee—Chairman, J. M. White, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Robert Ferral, McCloud 
River Lumber Co.; C. H. Daggett, Ewauna Box 
Co.; A. H. Huebner, Cascade Lumber Co.; 
Otto Leuschel, Potlatch Forests (Inc.); Grant 
Dixon, Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 

Export Committee—Chairman, F. K. Weyer- 
haeuser, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; M. B. Nelson, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. P. Hennessy, Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co.: George E. Breece, 
George E. Breece Lumber Co. 

Forestry and Economics Committee—Chair- 
man, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., Potlatch Forests 
(Inc.); J. P. MeGoldrick, MeGoldrick Lumber 
Co.; H. K. Brooks, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. ; 
Swift Berry, Michigan-California Lumber Co.; 
George R. Hicks, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co.; 
J. D. Tennant, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Mc- 
Horni- 
Roedel, Dalkena 
Eccles, Oregon Lumber Co.; 
Weisman, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


Breece 


Molding and Millwork Committee—Chairman, 
W. R. Sayre, W. R. Sayre Lumber Co.; R. L. 
Wilson, Deer Park Lumber Co.; W. G. Kah- 
man, McCloud River Lumber Co.; A. M. Aston, 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co.; Horace Richards, 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.; W. A. Constans, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 





Holds Outing in Lumber 
Shed 


New York, Aug. 18.—The Nylta Club and 
the New York Lumber Trade Association held 
a unique outing at the Church E. Gates & Co. 
lumber yard on Monday. The Gates plant, con- 
sisting of sixty-three acres of valuable water 
front, and with storage for a billion feet of 
lumber, located at 150th Street and East River, 
is probably the most highly priced and advan- 
tageously situated lumber business in the world. 

John F. Steeves, now 82 years of age, has 
been the head of this business for fifty-two 
years and is a highly respected member of 
the lumber fraternity. 

About three hundred lumbermen were present 
at the outing. From 3 to 4:30 o’clock an in- 
spection of the yard was made and the visitors 
were shown vessels discharging West Coast 
cargoes, cranes loading trucks and a dozen 
Ross carriers speeding about the yard carrying 
5,000 to 10,000 feet of iumber at a speed of 
25 miles per hour. Inspection was also made 
of the mill, and each visitor was presented 
with a wooden mug designed and turned out 


by Superintendent Spooner. Piles of longleaf, 
shortleaf pine, Canadian spruce, hardwoods etc., 
and specialties were inspected and graded. 

At 4:30 a loading contest was staged. Three 
trucks starting from scratch picked up their 
trailers, went to a certain pile and returned 
with 8,000 feet of boards, the winning trailer 
completing the entire operation in 8 minutes. 
The same operation without the crane and the 
trailer would require four men 2 hours to load 
and 20 minutes to deliver to starting point. 

At 5 o'clock a ball game and quoit tourna- 
ment were staged, the ball game being won by 
the Retailers after a spirited contest. 

At 7 o'clock a baked bean lumber camp 
supper was served, the beans being delivered 
by trailer, and supper served on Pier 4. The 
men sat around on 12x12s as isolated as they 
would have been in a camp in the far West. 

After supper remarks were made by John F. 
Steeves, E. L. Barnard and Henry Eaton, of 
the Gates firm, Barlow Shuit, of Guernsey 
Westbrook Co., president of Nylta, Frank A. 
Niles, founder of Nylta, then conducted the 
party to one of the large sheds, where moving 
pictures were shown of lumbering from stump 
to yard. Bill McCloy had charge of this part 
of the program. 


Associations’ Plans and 
Activities 


Sept. 1—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga, 


Sept. 17-18—National 
tion, 


Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual, 


Sept. 19—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Lafayette, La. 
Quarterly meeting. 


Sept. 23-25—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, West 


Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Oct. 27-30—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Detroit, Mich. Annual. 





Timber Survey Part of Chestnut 
Campaign 
17.—The 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Aug. propen- 


sity of some foresters to predict an early ex- 
tinction of the stand of chestnut timber as a 
result of the blight and thereby create in part 
of the public mind the impression that the 
lumber no longer is available is causing the 
Appalachian Hardwood Club to address itself 
combatting the 


energetically to the task of 
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misconception. The club's latest activity in this 
direction is a survey of the amount of standing 
chestnut timber controlled by lumber manufac- 
turers in the Appalachian States. In this sur- 
vey atl effort is being made to ascertain the 
stumpage unaffected by the blight as well as 
the amount that has contracted the disease. 
Although it has been scientifically determined 
that the blight does not injure the wood in 
any way, it is felt that information on the af- 
fected stand will furnish an interesting side- 
light on the progress of the blight. It is be- 
lieved that the survey will reveal the existence 
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of a stand of chestnut timber that will definitely 
settle, for the present at least, the moot ques- 
tion of its availability. 





Activities of Canadian Associations 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 17.—The Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold its 
next annual meeting on January 20, 21, 22, 
1932, at the King Edward Hotel, Toronto. 

The directors of the Ontario association will 
hold their next meeting on Sept. 15, at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. The chief items 


47 


on the agenda will be a discussion in regard 
to wholesale sales to house-wrecking companies, 
a conference with the Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association directors and a _ conference 
with the directors of the White Pine Bureau 
regarding white pine grading rules. 

The Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Ottawa, Ont., will hold its next annual meet- 
ing at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, during 
the first week in February, 1932. The dates 
have not yet been finally determined, but will 
be either Feb. 2 and 3, or Feb. 3 and 4. 


Pine Operators Consider Sales Group Plan 


SHREVEPORT, La., Aug. 17.—Mill operators, 
both those interested in small and large plants, 
expressed confidence that meetings similar to 
the one held in Shreveport last Tuesday [report 
of which appeared on page 41 of the Aug. 15 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—EDITOR] 
are going to result beneficially to the lumber 
industry of the South. The meeting here was 
the first of several scheduled to be held in the 
near future, others being planned for West 
Point, Miss., Montgomery, Ala., and Tallahas- 
see, Fla. The exchange of information relating 
to the problems of the small mills as well as 
the larger plants can not but bring about a 
better understanding and spirit of co-operation, 
according to expressions made at the meeting 
held here, which was called by the Southern 
Pine Association for its associate small mill 
operators in Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Attending the meeting, at which B. Hudson 
Bolinger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co. _ presided, 
were the following : 


ee. 


Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lumber 
Clarks, La., president Southern Pine As- 
sociation; H. C. Bereckes, New Orleans, 
tary-manager, and A. 8S. Boisfontaine, New 
Orleans, assistant secretary Southern Pine 
Association; R. J. Wilson, Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
her Co. and affiliated companies, Shreveport; 
S. H. Bolinger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., 
Shreveport; F. H. Farwell, Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., Orange, Tex.; O. O. Axley, South- 
ern Lumber & Supply Co., Warren, Ark.; War- 


secre- 


ren F. Keyes of J. H. Keys, Marshall, Tex.; 
M. V. Rogers, of the Rock Island Lumber 
Co., Camden, Ark.; W. Beatty Smith, Allen 


Manufacturing Co., Herman Wal- 
and C. B. Walker, of Woodard-Walker 
Lumber Co., Taylor, La.; J. W. Sutton and 
T. O. Sutton, of T. O. Sutton & Sons, Calmes- 
neil, Tex.; S. W. Bowen, Weaver Bros. Lum- 
ber Co, Shreveport; J. D. Batcheldor, Shreve- 
port; <. J. Telford, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., and several others. 

A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, head of the 
Peavy-Byrnes and affiliated lumber companies, 
was unable to attend because he was in Battle 
Creek, Mich., for a few weeks’ visit. His asso- 
ciate, R. J. Wilson, however, extended Mr. 
Peavy’s greetings and told of the latter’s inter- 
est in the small mill operators. He also told 
of similar interest by E. A. Frost, head of the 
Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.) 


Shreveport; 


ker 


Stresses Importance of Small Mills 


Secretary-Manager Berckes, in addressing the 
meeting, gave considerable attention to the 
movement in the interest of the small mill 
operators, whose activities, he emphasized, have 
important bearing on the industry in view of 
the large number of them. He read newspaper 
comment regarding the recent conference on 
management problems of the smaller industries 
at Silver Bay, on Lake George, New York, and 
said he realized the importance of this confer- 
ence, whose purpose he described as similar to 
the purpose of the Southern Pine Association's 
movement to co-operate with the small mill 
operators. 


Industrial problems, it was pointed out in 
the comment on the New York conference, are 
almost always discussed from the angle of the 
large plant, whereas more than one-half. of the 
manufacturing operations are by smaller plants. 


There are 193,562 plants in the United States 
normally employing 500 persons or less, com- 
pared with 2,747 that employ 500 or more 
workers. Many methods and policies are of 
special interest to the small plants, it was 
pointed out. President Hoover in a message 
to the New York conference urged co-operation 
in the face of the depression prevailing. 

Mr. Berckes stressed the fact that the move- 
ment among the small lumber mills of the South 
is in line with that of the general New York 
conference. He said the small mill operators 
were showing an increased interest, which was 
gratifying to the Southern association. 

The preliminary report of the U. S. Timber 
Conservation Board’s lumber survey committee 
came in for a great deal of discussion. Presi- 
dent Sheppard and Mr. Berckes both expressed 
the opinion that its estimate of excess lumber 
was too severe, and others present expressed 
similar opinion, although generally it was ad- 
mitted that the marketing of lumber has been 
heavily off for a long time, with no prospect for 
much improvement in the very near future. 


Curtailment Only Solution 


While the demand is far under normal, caus- 
ing large surplus at many mills, it was pointed 
out by those taking part in the discussion that 
curtailment of production so as to prevent fur- 
ther excess stocks was the only solution of the 


situation. Virtually all mills are holding down 
their production as a matter of necessity, it 
was reported, and if the need arises there will 
be still more curtailment, which the Timber 
3oard has urged as an economic matter. 

Mr. Sheppard explained how difficult it is 
for the large concerns to shut down their plants 
because of the many men who can get no work 
except at their mills. It would be a respon- 
sibility that the millmen do not wish to accept, 
and, besides, they have too much heart feeling 
for the faithful workers, it was pointed out. 
They are doing the best they can by curtailed 
operations, it was stated, and will continue to 
do all they can to meet the problem. 

Operators of small mills said they also were 
curtailing as much as possible, some of them 
shutting down altogether. C. B. Walker of 
Taylor, La., said that the mills, whether large 
or small, will do the best they can by the 
workers even if the mills are closed. They al- 
ready are doing it. That seemed to reflect the 
sentiment generally. 

Whether or not sales groups to handle the 
products of mills collectively will be established 
by millmen is not known yet, but the proposi- 
tion was freely discussd. Several operators 
urged this plan so as to provide a better mar- 
keting system, especially for the small mills 
which are not prepared to contact the trade 
when trying it alone. 


Small Mill Program Makes Progress 


West Point, Miss., Aug. 17.—The small 
mill organization program of the Southern Pine 
Association was advanced a notch as a re- 
sult of a meeting held here last Friday, when 
the smaller operators of northern Mississippi 
and Alabama formed a group and subscribed 
for the services of the association. There are 
now five groups, one in the vicinity of Meri- 
dian, Miss., another at Montgomery, Ala., and 
Tallahassee, Fla., and Shreveport, La. 

L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, and A. 
S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary, of the 
Southern Pine Association, conducted the 
meeting, explaining to the group all of the 
services of the association, and the advantages 
to be derived through membership. L. D. 
O’Harrow, association inspector, outlined the 
inspection services, and pointed out practices 
and methods that would tend to improve the 
product of the smaller mills. 

As a result of the meeting, twelve manu- 
facturers in this territory have become asso- 
ciate subscribers to the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. There is an equally large number who 
are enthusiastic over the work of the associa- 
tion, and who have promised to join. 

Besides their consideration of association af- 
fairs, the producers also discussed economic 
conditions, and the extent to which continued 
curtailment by the manufacturers should con- 
tribute to a better relationship of supply and 
demand in the fall. A survey of the twenty-five 
mills represented at the meeting developed the 
fact that none of them is producing more than 
it is shipping, and that stocks on hand are now 
47 percent of normal. 


Strenuous opposition was voiced by the group 
to the proposed 15 percent increase in freight 
rates. A resolution was adopted, urging that 
consideration be given by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the economic condition 
of the lumber industry, the large part of the 
sales price that now consists of transportation 
charges, and the inability of the industry to 
stand any advance at this time. 

There were thirty lumbermen in attendance, 


representing twenty-five operations. Those 
present were: 

J. D. Reynolds, Pocahontas Lumber Co., 
Corinth, Miss.; W. P. Tinsley, Smith Lumber 
Co., Red Bay, Ala.; C. P. Jennings, Kolola 
Timber Co., Kolola Springs, Miss.; A. D. 


Burdette and Paul O’Leary, Burdette Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss.; J. W. Wadlow, Ripley, 
Miss.; H. E. Wilbanks, Walnut, Miss.: C. A. 
Barge, D. L. Fair Lumber Co., Louisville, 
Miss.; J. H. and C, L. Wright and S. C. Young, 
Dealers Lumber Co., Canton, Miss.: T. F. 
Durrett, Quincy, Miss.; C. C. Day, Aberdeen, 
Miss.; Porter Barton, Lewis Supply Co., West 
Point, Miss.; J. C. Liggett, Adams-Newell 
Lumber Co., Deemer, Miss.; T. R. Simmons 
and Albert Russell, Cleveland Lumber Co., 
Jasper, Ala.; W. C. Futvoye, Futvoye-Pater- 
son Co., and A. W. Futvoye, Shuqualak, 
Miss.; E. L. Puekett, Gilmore-Puckett Lum- 
ber Co., Amory, Miss.; A. DeWeese, A. De- 
Weese Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Miss.; E. H. 
Summers, Stewart, Miss.: R. V. Lackey, S. E. 
Lackey Lumber Co., and L. L. Lackey, Forest, 


Miss.: W. L. Reid, Porter Lumber Co., Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.: L. R. Putman, A. S. Boisfon- 
taine and L. D. O’Harrow, Southern Pine As- 


sociation. 
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Hardwood Situation Is Rather Spotty 


Output Shows Biq Decline 

MeEMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 18.—Production of 
southern hardwoods continues around 24 per- 
cent of normal, so is nearing the 20 percent 
mark predicted by the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute as a result of the survey it 
recently completed. The report of production 
is not complete, and it is felt that if reports 
had been obtained from all mills, production 
would be shown as approximately 20 percent 
of normal. Sales are around 36 percent, while 
shipments are approximately 40 percent of nor- 
mal. Few orders are being received at this 
season, yet the demand is fairly steady, with 
prices continuing exceptionally low. 

The best demand continues to come from 
automobile plants, some of which were more 
active during July than in any previous month 
this year. There continues a fairly good de- 
mand for flooring oak, but this item is be- 
ginning to get scarce in some sections, so is 
tending to advance in price. There continues 
a fair demand from box and crate manufac- 
turers and retail lumber dealers but it is far 
below normal. The export market showed 
signs of improvement during the early part of 
August, because of the temporary reduction 
in ocean freight rates. Many orders were re- 
ceived, and shipments were exceptionally heavy. 
Since the reestablishment of normal ocean 
rates, however, demand from overseas has 
slackened slightly. Many inquiries are being 
received for shipments during the fall. 

Plans have practically been completed by J. 
H. Townshend, secretary-manager Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, for presentation 
of the case of the hardwood industry before 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at a hearing at Chicago on Aug. 
31. Mr. Townshend at the present time is 
attending a hearing on the Pacific coast, and 
will return to Memphis in time to line up his 
evidence for the Chicago hearing. F. T. Dooley, 
president of the association, and C. A. New, 
assistant secretary-manager, will attend the 
Chicago hearing to fight the proposed rate in- 
crease of 15 percent on hardwood lumber. 


Scarce Items Advance 


LouIsviLLte, Ky., Aug. 17.—Hardwood trade 
last week was very slow. One large handler 
said inch common sap gum, and inch common 
red oak, as well as thicker red oak, are getting 
scarce, and that prices are firming up some- 
what. Prices are reported to have advanced 
a couple of dollars on inch sap gum and com- 
mon red oak from the low on many quotations, 
and prices of as high as $42 are reported to 
have been secured. Inch common red oak is 
getting very scarce, and promises to develop 
strength. Flooring oak has been in fair to good 
demand. Mills in the far South are quoting 
flooring oak, in Nos. 1, 2 and 3-A common, at 
around $26, $16 and $8. Common white oak 
has been more active and some sales have been 
reported in 5/, 6/ to 8/4. Some mixed 
cars of red gum in No. 1 common, 5/ to 


8/4, have also been reported; also some 
of inch FAS and No. 2 common red oak 
and plain sap gum. Willow, cottonwood 


and ash remain dull. Inquiry as a whole is 
slow, and ‘orders few. Asking prices are not 
developing a whole lot of business in many 
instances, as there is always someone under- 
quoting them. 

Prices of inch stock f. o. b. Louisville are: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $29@33; Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $19@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$195(@197; selects, $125; No. 1, $65; No. 2, 


$30. Sap gum, FAS, $35@37; common, 
$23@25; quartered, FAS, $48@50; common, 
$32@34. Red gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; com- 
mon, $37. Ash, FAS, $65; common, $37. Cot- 
tonwood, FAS, $34@37; common, $26. South- 
ern plain red oak, FAS, $55; common, $36; 
plain, white, southern, FAS, $70@75; common, 
$38; Appalachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; 
common, $42; Appalachian plain white oak, 
FAS, $80; common, $45; Appalachian quar- 
tered white, FAS, $125; common, $65@70; 
southern quartered white oak, FAS, $110; com- 
mon, $62@65; southern quartered red oak, 
FAS, $85; common, $52.50; sound wormy oak, 
$25(@26. 


Adopt New Rate System 


MeEMPHIs, TENN., Aug. 18.—Adoption of the 
“contract and non-contract” rate system by both 
the Gulf United Kingdom Conference and the 
Continental Conference—which includes Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ant- 
werp, Ghent and Havre particularly, was an- 
nounced during the last week by the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co. and the National 





Song of Ogopogo 
M. Cleveland in the Okanogan 

Independent 
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ogopogo 

is a most 

peculiar 
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pussy willows 

and says he likes 

the dish 

his name is 
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you can spell it 
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lots of people 

to cut down 

on their drink 

when you see old 
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okanogan foam 

it’s time you'd 

best be thinking 

of your 

okanogan home 


Carl 





Lumber Exporters’ Association. This new rate 
system is designed to stabilize ocean rates on 
hardwood lumber, which have been fluctuating 
so greatly for the last year. The contract as 
prepared is for shipments moving during the 
last four months of the present year. Contracts 
have been sent out by the conferences to all 
exporters of hardwood lumber who use Gulf 
ports. 

The new system, which is similar to those 
used for other commodities, gives the signer 
the advantage of the rates quoted in the con- 
tract, and non-signers will be required to pay 
at least 10 cents a hundred pounds more. 
Signers agree to ship all their hardwoods on 
conference line boats, thus eliminating the 


tramp tonnage which now quotes lower than 
conference rates on occasion. The steamship 
operators in the conference agreement, how- 
ever, agree to keep rates to a certain measure 
in line with legitimate competition, and have in 
recent weeks proved they mean business by 
dropping rates to less than quoted by competi- 
tive boats that have been obtained on a charter 
basis. The system, it is believed, will result 
in all hardwoods being shipped on the same 
rates. It is necessary to use the liner service 
to keep consignees satisfied, therefore the 
average shipper can not wait for outside ton- 
nage at cheaper rates, and is forced to ship on 
conference lines. If this purpose is accom- 
plished during the next four months, the con- 
tract system will be used for all of 1932, and 
a stable rate quoted to all shippers. 

The contract was approved by a committee 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
appointed at the last annual meeting by Presi- 
dent Joe Thompson. This committee was com- 
posed of Emmett Ford, New Orleans, chair- 
man; Claude Sears, Mobile, Ala., and R. C. 
Stimson, Memphis, with H. B. Phillips, Amer- 
ican Overseas Forwarding Co., as ex-officio 
member. The National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association is urging all members to sign 
promptly, as is the American Overseas For- 
warding Co. 

The new rate system is effective Sept. 1, 
good through 1931, with the rate to principal 
United Kingdom and Continental ports 30 
cents a hundred pounds on heavy hardwood 
lumber and 40 cents on light hardwoods. 


Many Sellers Urgent 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—Hardwood whole- 
salers say the light current business is confined 
to small lots, and that quick delivery is in- 
variably insisted upon. The automobile in- 
dustry is practically out of the market. De- 
mand from the furniture industry continues 
slack, although some sellers think that they 
detect a slight improvement. Competition is 
very keen. Many hardwood manufacturers 
frankly admit that they still have a great deal 
of lumber on hand, and are willing to accept 
less than leaves a fair profit. Flooring sellers 
are urgent. Flooring quotations: Plain white 
oak, clear, $67@73.50; select, $48@54.50; No. 1 
common, $31.50@37.50; maple, clear, $62.50@ 
63.50; birch, clear, domestic, $55@60; 
Canadian, $70. 


Prices Show Wide Spread 


CINCINNATI, On10, Aug. 17.—Buying is gen- 
erally spotty in Appalachian hardwoods with 
inquiries scarce. But walnut lumber is in bet- 
ter demand, with prices more satisfactory, and 
inquiries for one or more carlots are not un- 
usual. One wholesaler who returned last week 
from a swing through Indiana and the Michi- 
gan furniture district, reported most agreeable 
results, with continued good inquiries from 
customers visited. Most inquiries reaching Ap- 
palachian mills are about mixed carlots of oak, 
sap gum, poplar and chestnut. A few came 
from furniture factories and other industrials, 
but most were from retailers for fill-in lots, and 
buying of planing mills was somewhat more 
liberal. The great drawback to the trade, 
dealers said, was the inability to agree on a 
price basis. This week ten bids were received 
on a certain job, and showed a spread of $39.50 
in 8/4 plain white oak FAS. The bids ranged 
from $85 to $124.50. Wholesalers said that it 
is rare for a dealer to quote a price on an item 
and not find someone to under cut him $10. 

Softwoods such as pine and cypress are dull 
and draggy. Sales of Pacific coast woods are 
spotty, with values better upheld. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 61 and 62 
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Records Show That Fire Protection Pays 





Huttic, Arx., Aug. 17.—Out of a total of 
985 forest fires in 1930 on 609,000 acres of tim- 
ber lands in south Arkansas and north Louis- 
jana patrolled and protected during that year by 
the Union Sawmill Co., of Huttig, a branch of 
the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), of St. 
Louis and Shreveport, 146 fires were incendiary, 
according to records kept by the company. 

If this startling percentage of causes of forest 
fires was proportionately maintained on all the 
hundreds and thousands of acres of timber 
lands in Louisiana and Arkansas the combined 
record of incendiarism would be appalling. 

Some cattle and hog raisers set fire to under- 
brush and leaves in forests from time to time 
under the impression that the burned over 
ground will make finer grazing lands, but ex- 
pert timber men declare this is an entirely 
erroneous impression because no grass that 
springs from the ground of a fire swept forest 
or from burned over land has the least succu- 
lence for cattle or hogs, being nothing but un- 
nutritious stubble. 


Various Causes of Fires 


Among other causes contributing to the 285 
forest fires on the timber lands of the Union 
Sawmill Co. in 1930, the second largest number 
was due to carelessness of campers in leaving 
camp fires burning, from which cause there 
were 25 fires. 

Twenty fires were attributed to smokers in 
carelessly throwing lighted cigarette or cigar 
stubs into leaves or underbrush. As a warning 
to this class of offenders the company has 
placed sign boards all over its properties on 
which appears the slogan, “A cigarette may be 
down but never out.” 

Burning of debris left unwatched was the 


cause of 25 fires on the company’s lands last 


year, sparks from railway locomotives caused 
two blazes and the balance of the fires in 1930, 
aside from the 146 blamed on incendiaries, were 
of miscellaneous character. 

Of the 609,000 acres fire patrolled and pro- 
tected by the company in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, about 300,000 acres were owned or 
leased and the other approximate 300,000 acres 
are privately owned but are given protection by 
the company for the safety of its adjoining 
timber. Total number of acres burned over 
in 1930 in the two States was 14,965, of which 
number 6,350 acres were owned by the com- 
pany and the balance by private parties. 


Protection System Improved 


At the beginning of 1930 we had a ground 
patrol system of fire protection, said F. W. 
Scott, resident vice president and general 
manager of the company, but we found this 
system very unsatisfactory owing to impossi- 
bility of detecting all fires in this manner. 
Besides, we were unable to keep in close 
touch with our patrolmen to find out whether 
they were working or shirking. Under the 
ground patrol system fires often burned for 
days before discovered. 

Early in 1930, to remedy this unsatisfactory 
situation, we constructed three fire observa- 
tion towers, one at Linnville, La., one at Oak- 
land, La., and the other at New London, Ark., 
each of these three towers being about 16 
miles apart. 

The towers, 112 feet in height, afford a 
sweeping view of the company’s timber lands 
in Arkansas and Louisiana. Easy stairs lead 
from the ground to the observation tower. 

Near each tower the company built a mod- 
ern bungalow and employed a married man 
as towerman at each tower, each of whom 
moved his family into the bungalow and con- 
sequently he is on the spot night and day 
to keep a lookout from the tower for fires. 

















A Seattle (Wash.) department store has this unique child’s playhouse prominently displayed 
in its toy department. It is made of dry common fir in one inch stock and can be put to- 
gether in a few minutes without nails due to its peculiar octagon shape, tongues and grooves, 
and specially slotted ends. The door is 4 feet high and there are three windows. The roof 
is of plain boards, the manufacturers leaving it up to the purchaser to finish the roof. A gal- 
vanized iron top can be noted on the roof; this makes possible the installation of a small stove 
so that the house can be used by children winter or summer. The house comes F.O.B. factory 
for $41 with door and windows included. It is made under licensed patents and is shipped in 
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mixed car or straight car lots 


During the summer of 1930 the company 
put up 65 miles of private telephone lines on 
its properties to provide immediate communi- 
cation at any time between the three tower- 
men and the company’s fires wardens living 
at various points in the territory. These 
telephone lines also are connected with the 
company’s offices in Huttig and with tele- 
phone lines in Louisiana constructed for sim- 
ilar purposes in that State by the Louisiana 
State Forestry Commission. 

The three towers and the telephone lines 
have proven very effective in enabling us to 
discover and locate fires in their incipiency, 
thus giving us time to assemble firewardens 
and other fire fighters when necessary to put 
the fires under control. Under this modern 
tower system of fire protection citizens are 
co-operating more freely and our employees 
are working more zealously because they feel 
that they are accomplishing something. 

Miscreants Cause Trouble 

Related to the same maliciously inclined 
class of persons that deliberately start fires 
in forests are the miscreants who frequently 
cut the company’s telephone wires. In order 
that our fire protection system may not be 
too seriously inconvenienced through cutting 
of wires by malicious persons, the company 
will construct about 40 additional lines of 
telephone wires during the coming summer. 
This additional mileage of phone lines will 
give the company a three-way hookup and 
also lighten the load on present lines, which 
are overloaded at present. 


Lone Pyromaniac At Work 


In connection with Mr. Scott’s statement that 
miscreants cutting telephone wires are as nu- 
merous almost as incendiaries, it is recalled 
that not long ago while two employees of the 
Huttig company. were motoring through the 
woods they discovered a fire near the road 
which seemed to have been started only a few 
minutes before they came along. 

The two men got out of their car and put 
out that fire and motored on their way. But 
within a mile or two they came upon four other 
fires that had been but recently started. After 
putting out those four additional blazes they 
speeded up their car in the hope of overtaking 
the incendiary. And it so happened that a mile 
or so distant they came upon the forest pyro- 
maniac at the very moment when he was stoop- 
ing over with match in hand to start another 
fire. Alarmed by the approach of the two men, 
the incendiary leaped upon his horse and dis- 
appeared in the denseness of the forest. 





Shows Greater Plant Fire 
Protection Needed 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Aug. 17.—The need for 
greater fire protection care in lumber yards and 
woodworking plants is shown in figures of the 
State department of fire prevention and rates, 
for a 5-year period, 1926 to 1930 inclusive. This 
report covers all classes of business insured un- 
der fire policies. It shows an average loss ra- 
tio of 53.42 percent on $4,853,360,959 written, 
on which insurance premiums were $50,808,035 
and losses, $27,146,338. 

The yard losses of 56.56 were not bad, but 
woodworking plant losses were $4.44, and will 
eventually mean higher insurance rates, unless 
something is done about it. Underwriters fig- 
ure that a loss ratio of more than 50 percent 
is bad and that it represents unprofitable busi- 
ness. 

The sprinklered business record also was 
bad, showing loss ratio of 76.56. Total sprink- 
lered risks written were $493,982,105, with pre- 
miums amounting to $1,986,636, loss to $1,521,- 
145. Rates are quite likely to be advanced on 
this class before long. 

Figures over a 5-year period on frame and 
brick construction underwritten properties, with 
premiums, losses and loss ratio, show up rather 
favorably for frame construction. 
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Make It an Advertisement 


The A. H. McGrew 
retailer, has just 
ing its trucks 
shiny coat of 
low. 


Lumber Co., a Chicago 
completed the job of paint- 

ind semi-trailers a new and 
yellow and black, mostly yel- 
Maybe some reader will think that isn’t 
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good business to 
passersby (most of whom 
of the neighborhood) a 
something like this: 
“WE'RE REPAIRING 


plain view of 
would be residents 
sign with a legend 


display in 


AND PAINTING, 


GETTING READY FOR THE WINTER 
WHILE WE HAVE TIME. OUR TRUCKS 
NEED IT EVERY YEAR. HOW ABOUT 


YOUR HOME?” 
One should get all possible advertising out 


LUMBERMAN 
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Always Ready for Action 


EATON, 
six-horse 
of odd 
loaded 
trailer and carted from six to ten or twenty 





important news for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, but it is a very important event to 
Mr. McGrew and those associated with him 
in the little South Side yard. The 
paint didn’t affect the operation 
of the engine in any way, and 
surely it didn’t increase the ca- 
pacity of any one of the ma- 
chines. 
Yet Mr. McGrew thought it so 
important to keep the trucks 
painted that he arranged for 
time to be taken for the task— 
valuable time that some lumber- 
men apparently use in other 
ways, for instance in carefully 
holding down a chair and mak- 
ing sorrowful comments about 


business. This retailer's “rolling 


stock” was all lined up along the 


curb one day as the writer hap- 
pened by the yard—and say! It 
was some advertisement. The 


painting job wasn’t all done yet, 


OHIO, 
team 

jobs 
unce 


Aug. 17.—Try to 
that can be used 
around the mill 


remoniously on a 


imagine a 
for all sorts 
yard, then be 

motor truck 


miles (ever further distant, as time passes) 
to do heavy work in the woods, and then 
scooted up onto the trailer again for the 
trek back to the mill and there 
put ina “stable” only about eight 
== feet wide and less than a dozen 
feet long. Hiestand & Co., pro. 








but a man was busy on top of 
one of the trailers, and every- 
body would venture at least a 
glance in passing. And although 
there was no one handy with a 
megaphone to shout “Go thou = 
and do likewise,” the example 
itself was a powerful message 


urging the residents to do a bit 
of cleaning, painting and repair- 
ing. If they’re working they 
ean afford to hire the work done; 
and if they are conscripts to the 
Army of the Unemployed, they 
can assign themselves to the re- 
pairing tasks. 


like these to do the work. 


measure 


No difficulty is experienced by the Horning Lumber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, in caring for its delivery needs with 3-ton International trucks 
With bodies wide enough to allow extra- 
long stock to extend past the cab, the trucks are sturdy enough to han- 
dle heavy loads and fast enough to carry them to the destination in a 
hurry. The shed in the background is one of several which the company 
uses to keep all its stock under cover, as a convenience and economy 





It looked like a good stunt, 
this painting the trucks right 
out on the street like that. The yard man 
was busy at something for the good of the 
yard, instead of laid off or loafing. The 
trucks were unemployed at the time, of course, 
in transporting lumber—we'’ve seen other 
lumber trucks in that fix too, in recent 
months—but they were not reposing in 
lonely forgetfulness in the yard or garage 
somewhere. People were being reminded 
that there is a lumber yard at the corner of 
64th and Dorchester. And there was the ex- 
ample beforementioned. 

Yet, it would seem, there was one thing 
lacking. At such a time, why wouldn't it be 





of his trucks. A Chicago retailer who re- 
cently changed the firm name advertised that 
fact to thousands of customers by leaving 
the body of its trucks “as is” and painting 
the new name in the usual place on the side 
of the truck. It is the same red the company 
has been using on its trucks for years, but 
that part of the truck where the name is 
printed is new, bright and shiny red. Later 
the remainder of the truck can be repainted 
in the same way. 

Another Chicago dealer achieves distinction 
by having the lumber trucks painted white 
and keeping them clean and bright, by means 
of frequent washing. 


morning we’ 
put it 


any danger 


where 


prietors of a hardwood sawmill at 
the edge of Eaton, have no such 
team but they do have a machine 
that will accomplish easily all the 
things mentioned above. It 
“Caterpillar Fifteen” tractor. 

The “Cat” was in the mill yard 
when a_e representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dropped in 
for a visit recently and got his 
camera into action. The tractor, 
dragging a 16-foot oak log to the 
skidway, stopped long enough for 
the first picture to be taken, then 
finished its errand. It was late in 
the day, so A. J. Hiestand, head 
of the firm, said then, “Put it ir 
the shed.” The tractor was soon 
put in its “stable,” as the cessa- 
tion of its sputtering exhaust in- 
dicated, and then a few minutes 
later Mr. Hiestand called atten- 
ition to some of the men who were 
loading logs, two at a time, onto 
the car to be pulled from the 
landing up into the mill. There 
was a low rumble as the pile sud- 


is a 


denly gave way because of some- 
body’s “miscue,”’ and the top log 
“See that log that’s’ fallen 


crosswise,” he said. “If we had to 
handle that by hand, it would 
take several of us and we'd have 
to work hard, too, for a 16-foot 
oak log is heavy. But in the 
ll hitch the tractor to that log and 
we want it in no time, without 
of anybody getting hurt. The 


machine is handy that way. 


“But it’s i 


When we want 


trailer and i 


truck to make the trip. 
it’s at 
truck can’t 
out in a hurry. 

or almost anything. 
of six 


is where 
the 


a team 
much room. 


n the woods that it’s really handy. 
it out there we load it onto a 
t takes only a few minutes for the 
And there in the woods 
its best. It will go in where 
reach and snake the _ logs 
It will even go through mud, 
It will pull the same as 
horses but it doesn’t take as 
We wouldn’t be without it.” 








Left 





points to another reason why lumbermen need tractors 








A “Caterpillar Fifteen” skidding a 16-foot oak log to its place on the landing at the Hiestand & Co. mill at Eaton, Ohio; right—Arrow 7 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Our Hearts Enough 


I own a million diamonds, 
I have a store of gold, 

I need not lock in any chest, 
My heart enough to hold. 

I walked the world at morningtime, 
A world a mortal goes 

When there are gems on evy’ry tree, 
And jewels on the rose. 


The sun dissolved my diamonds, 
My gold grew dull and gray, 
And yet as full my treasury 
As at the dawn of day. 
The riches of the morningtime 
That suddenly depart 
Remained within my memory, 
Forever in my heart. 


And as it is with diamonds, 
Yes, as it is with dew, 

The jewels of our happiness 
Remain forever new. 

We lose our wealth of merchandise, 
We lose our wealth of gold, 

sut we shall keep our memories, 
Our hearts enough to hold. 


Between Trains 


Boston, Mass.—Choosing a career is the 
easiest thing in the world to do, just now when 
so many boys are picking out a college to give 
them the best foundation for the career they 
intend to pursue, and the girls are doing the 
same thing, with culture as their objective. 
Choosing a career is easy because we all know 
the thing we would like to do in life, and also 
know the thing for which we are best suited. 
A boy might know he would make a million 
dollars in the lumber business (although he 
would have to be smarter than the most of us) 
and that he would starve painting pictures, but 
if he has the desire, and knows he has the 
talent, to paint, then to paint is the thing to do. 
There are too many painters in the lumber 
business, as it is. If he were at heart an artist, 
he would be a failure in the lumber business, 
even if he made the million. 

All of us have but one desire in the world, 
and that is to serve the world and take care 
of our own. We go into the lumber business 
because we love the business, not because we 
love the money the business may produce. We 
have a vision of homes and cities that we may 
help to build. It may have been our father’s 
business, and, if he has loved it, he may have 
bequeathed some of that love to us. We have 
played around the yard or mill or camp, have 
ridden with the teamster, and our systems are 
saturated with the romance and glory of our 
father’s occupation. On the other hand, per- 
haps our grandfather or great-grandfather was 
a plumber or a painter, and we all have observed 
the frequent potency of atavism. There is sure 
to be some sort of an urge in us, and that is 
the urge to follow, if it is an honorable one. 

These thoughts were prompted by the pres- 
ence of this department tonight at the annual 
dinner of the Massachusetts Fisheries Associa- 
tion. The man next to us told us proudly that 
he had been in this business for fifty years, and 
the way he said it proved that he had chosen 
wisely. Personally, all we could think of was 
the killing of the fish, but he was thinking of 
the feeding of the multitude, for which he has 
ample biblical authority. If a man can see 
poetry and practical service in commercial fish- 
ing, then fishing is the thing for him to do. 

_The mayor of Boston, by the way, during the 
dinner said that he had suggested to President 
Hoover that the Government should “imme- 
diately” spend two billion dollars on the water- 
ways of the Mississippi Valley, thereby prevent- 






ing floods, and building up a great “inland em- 
pire’ (Spokane papers please copy) with New 
Orleans as its port. One trouble with that kind 
of thinking is that public works can not be done 
“immediately”. There is the matter of surveys, 
plans and specifications, and property rights, 
and the depression will be over long before the 
work could start. The other trouble is the 
readiness of public officials to spend other peo- 
ple’s money. There is always that idea that 
“the Government” would have to pay for it, as 


though the Government was anything else than IN THE 


the taxpayer. The thing that public officials 

should be urging now is governmental economy, r 

not governmental expenditure. All that our STURD  f TIME OF 
public servants seem to be interested in just 


now is devising new methods of taxation, when KING AR THUR 


their minds should be directed toward new 
methods of reducing taxation. It is ridiculous 


that 19 of us now must support the 20th in +? 

some public job, and that 15 cents of every dol- 

lar we earn we must contribute to the jobhold- 

ers’ support. If we made $3,000 last year, it R O YALT Li 


is very doubtful if we got $450 worth of Gov- 

ernment for the $450 we paid out for that pur- GAT HE RE D ON 
pose. In fact, it is very doubtful if a $3,000 

man needs $450 worth of governing. About 

$45 worth would be nearer the correct figure. 

One man ought to be enough to govern 199 of F L O O R S 

us, instead of 19. This $45 spent efficiently 

would do us more good than the $450 spent as 


it is, and this is the matter that public officials 
should be considering right now, when a 90 O F O A 


percent reduction in our taxes would be most 





welcome. 
' 
; We See b' the Papers > agli days those —and rugged 
T he taxeaters even tax our patience. men, whose surroundings wenn fe 
“ae bap ts Piag oe ee keeping with their mode of life. Thus 
So many are turning professional, tennis is sturdy Oak raftered Royalty’s castles and 
becoming a regular racket. floored the vast areas of their halls and 


If G. B. S. gets out of Russia unscathed, it 


iy chambers. 
will be the beard that did it. F £ Oak’ d 
These are tough times for the rich, what OSSSURNST O . o Supremncy today 
with the poor not working. as the premier flooring material, its con- 


Japan has taken up golf. It ought to cure sistent use since the days of early England 


‘ f this Japanese reticence. : ‘ 
ae tee Jat ‘ qr has firmly established the incomparable 
Tourists are on the increase in Spain. And, 


we assume, shrubbery on the decrease. durability inherent in every oak tree. 

Well, we wonder how they like ’em, the Andin Royal Oak Flooring, this nat- 
people who were wishing for the good old ural superiority of oak is refined through 
times ? 


Miss Tillie Blair, of Chehalis, won the egg- Skillful manufacture to a finished prod- 
breaking contest, with 360 in 11 minutes, but uct, Royal in its handsome appearance 
our maid wasn’t entered. and Royal in the enduring service it 


Another thing the middle western States Le ; 
might do with their grasshoppers is to feed renders. (Royal Oak Flooring is avail- 


them to their senators. able in straight cars or mixed with Arkan- 

Or, even better yet, they might feed the sas Soft Pine and Southern Hardwoods). 
senators to the grasshoppers. Then maybe they 
would both leave the farmers alone. 

Our own suggestion is that they drive them 
into the rivers, and the fish will do the rest. 
Then in about three weeks go fishing. 

In New York State every fourth woman 
works for wages. The others are just mar- 


ried and work for nothing. FORDYCE-CROSSETT SALES CO. 
Here's a man at Anamosa shocked by 35,000 > Sees: se ae 
re. song . : NSAS 
volts. We didn’t suppose a modern American CROSSETT, ARKA 
would be shocked by anything. 

American women spend an average of $150 
a year on cosmetics. We, would like to see 
the figures on home study courses. 

Sir John Simon, of England, gets £200 an 
hour as an arbitrator. About an hour of Sir 
John, and we would have nothing to arbitrate. 

Last year Germany exported over 50,000,000 
harmonicas and 700,000 accordeons. Wonder ’ 
if we couldn’t do something like that with our A CROSSETT WATZEK 
saxophones ? GATES SUNOVsS TERE 
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Volume of Wholesale Business in 
New York 


According to preliminary tabulations by the 
bureau of the census collected in the census of 
distribution last year, the volume of business 
done by the 14,491 wholesalers proper located 
in the city of New York in 1929 aggregated 
$7,941,876,890. These wholesalers employed 
162,178 men and women, paid them $380,131,613 
in salaries and wages, and carried a stock at 
the end of the year whose cost value amounted 
to $808,419,076. 

The 142 concerns handling lumber and mill- 
work handled a business of $63,829,205 and 
paid their 1,333 employes $3,605,939 in salaries 
and wages and had stocks on hand at the end 
of the year valued at $5,874,839. 

Fifty-five concerns handling forest products 








SPECIAL SERVICE 

To Eastern Wholesalers 

For many years | have been familiar with the 
facilities of the GOOD mills in the Northwest. 
During this time | have been buying for many 


eastern wholesalers. Let me do your buying in 
the future. 


FRANK W. SMITH 


1154 Stuart Building Seattle, Wash. 
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CUT VENEERS 
ent RIVYWOOD 







We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 


Manufacrurers FHemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amociation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 





|THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
| Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















“Superior Brand’ 
DIMENSION LUMBER 


AND 
HARD MAPLE FLOORING 
Brown Dimension Co. 


(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 


17 








17 





VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
17 17 








other than lumber—boxes, shooks and cooper- 
age, logs, railroad ties and piles, etc.—did a 
business aggregating $11,369,845, paid their 350 
employes $819,677 in salaries and wages and 
had stocks at the end of the year valued at 
$675,300. 

Furniture and household furnishings were 
handled by 669 wholesale establishments, whose 
business aggregated $205,639,361. Salaries and 
wages paid to 7,095 employes totaled $17,701,342 
and stocks at the end of the year had a cost 
value of $42,617,846. 


Taking Bulge Out of Granary Wall 

How. to take the bulge out of a granary wall 
or the sag out of a roof, and how to straighten 
a leaning barn are told in Leaflet 77-L—‘Brac- 
ing Farm Buildings”—just issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and obtainable with- 
out cost on request of the Office of Informa- 
tion of that department. 

The leaflet was prepared by George W. 
Trayer, Forest Service engineer, and M. C. 
Betts, architect in the bureau of engineering. 
It explains how to brace farm buildings so they 
will not lean, sag or bulge, and also how to 
right such conditions when they occur in old 
buildings. 








Warns of Exaggeration of Termite 
Damage 


The Department of Agriculture announces 
that home owners should beware of overdrawn 
and alarming reports of injury to buildings by 
termites or white ants. In particular, they 
should be wary when exaggerated statements 
of this kind form a part of the “sales talk” for 
a “termite treatment.” Many of these treat- 
ments, the department points out, are expensive 
and are not correspondingly effective. Re- 
ports to the bureau of entomology indicate that 
sharpers, over-emphasizing the real injury that 
termites are likely to do, are filching from home 
owners hundreds of thousands of doilars and 
rendering little or no effective service in re- 
turn. 

State officials and others reporting to the bu- 
reau of entomology reveal that the termite 
treatment sharpers are particularly active in 
the South and in some of the far western States. 
In these areas many cities have in recent years 
amended their building codes as advocated by 
the bureau and now require adequate safeguards 
against termites in new construction. 

Salesmen, however, appear to have been ex- 
aggerating the danger from termites in an ef- 
fort to sell treatments, many of which have 
little or no merit, but which the salesmen pic- 
ture as absolutely necessary to prevent the col- 
lapse within a short time of buildings invaded 
or under alleged danger of being invaded by 
the termites. 

The bureau declares there has been no change 
in the situation in the South and West as to 
termite damage; that conditions are substan- 
tially the same now as they have been for the 
last 50 or 100 years. The records indicate thar 
the collapse of a building on account of termite 
damage is so rare as to be for practicable pur- 
poses a negligible risk. It is true that where 
termites have been in buildings for many years— 
as indicated by emerging swarms of the winged 
forms—the foundation timbers, and even the 
floors and adjacent woodwork, may have be- 
come so weakened as to make necessary some 
replacement. 

Entomologists point out that an experience 
of 35 years in termite control indicates that 


radical reconstruction of the foundations is the 
only permanent and effective remedy for build- 
igns which, because of original faulty construc- 
tion, have become heavily infested. Such rem- 
edial measures as spraying or fumigation, or 
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even removal of the worst infested timbers, 
without other protection, are at best temporary, 
Spraying and fumigation are said to be prac. 
tically useless. 


Retail Store Business in Eleven States 


All retail stores and yards in Pennsylvania 
in the rural areas as well as in the cities, num- 
bering 136,518, handled a total business of 
$4,039,555,807 in 1929, according to the returns 
of the Census of Distribution. Based on a popu- 
lation of 9,631,350, this indicated retail sales 
per capita of $419.42. The lumber and build- 
ing concerns, with 6,447 yards and stores re- 
ported total sales of $311,304,154, or 8 percent 
of the State total. 

In Ohio the 84,042 stores reported total sales 
of $3,056,748,364, or $459.89 per capita based 
on a population of 6,646,697. The 5,127 yards 
and stores handling lumber and building mate- 
rials reported total sales of $216,471,956, or 7 
percent of the State total. 

The 189,921 stores in New York State re- 
ported sales aggregating $7,239,632,514, or 
$575.12 per capita based on a population of 12- 
588,066. The lumber and building group, with 
9,122 yards and stores, reported sales of $425,- 
295,608, or 6 percent of the State total. 

Michigan’s 56,290 retail establishments re- 
ported sales aggregating $2,235,570,860, or 
$461.67 per capita based on a population of 
4,842,325. The 3,529 yards and stores handling 
lumber and building materials reported sales 
of $204,757,821, or 9 percent of the total re- 
ported for the State. 

In Kansas 26,020 retail establishments had 
sales of $798,599,763, or $424.58 per capita based 
on a population of 1,880,999. The lumber and 
building group, with 2,167 yards and stores, re- 





[Sales-o-gram No. 57] 


THE BOOK- 


keeper started it. The stenographer fol- 
lowed suit. Even the janitor and the chauf- 
feur joined in the idea. The bookkeeper 
told the boss that if he might have a day 
off once a month, he believed he could dig 
up some live prospects that would make 
some good sales. The boss was willing to 
let him try, and real results followed. Pretty 
soon there were a lot of sales being made 
by non-sales employees. And there was a 
lot of enthusiasm when the boss offered some 
prizes and some bonuses to make it worth 
while. Each employee got his work up so 
that time off did not interfere with the work 
of others. Perhaps it is a plan worth think- 
ing about. 





ported sales aggregating $83,450,398, or 10 per- 
cent of the total. 

Iowa, with 32,991 retail establishments had 
a sales volume of $976,154,704, or $395.05 per 
capita based on a population of 2,470,939. The 
2,969 yards and stores handling lumber and 
building material reported sales of $104,168,553, 
or 11 percent of the State total. 

The 18,350 retail establishments in Nebraska 
reported sales aggregating $599,630,250, or 
$435.10 per capita, based on a population of 
1,377,963. The lumber and building group, 
with 1,664 yards and stores, showed total sales 
of $63,259,183, or 11 percent of the State total. 

In Oklahoma 27,490 retail establishments re- 
ported sales of $793,869,223, or $331.33 based 
on a population of 2,396,040. The 1,496 yards 
and stores handling lumber and building ma- 
terial reported sales of $71,091,285, or 9 percent 
of the total. 

The 67,258 establishments in Texas handled 
a total business of $2,074,164,554, or $356.10 
per capita based on a population of 5,824,715. 
The lumber and building material group, with 
3,117 yards and stores, reported sales of $172,- 
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025,580, or 3 percent of the total of all retail 
business. 

South Dakota’s 8,990 establishment handled 
a business of $262,148,879, or $378.36 per capita 
based on a population of 692,849. With 969 
yards and stores the lumber and building group 
reported sales aggregating $31,116,328, or 12 
percent of the State total. ; 

Oregon, with 14,640 establishments reported 
sales of $460,170,647, or $482.50 based on a 
population of 953,786. The lumber and build- 
ing group, with 868 yards and stores, reported 
sales aggregating $29,923,367, or 6.5 percent of 
the State total. 





Develops Plans for Granaries 


Wasurincton, D. C., Aug. 17.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is calling 
attention to the fact that its engineers have 
given much attention to cheap and efficient farm 
storage for grain and have developed plans for 
granaries ranging in capacity from 2,500 bushels 
to 50,000 bushels. These plans are available 
without cost through lumber dealers or may 
be obtained directly from the National associa- 
tion here. 

With wheat selling as low as 25 or 30 cents 
a bushel at remote points, Alexander Legge, 
former chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
has advised storage of surplus grain on the 
farm as the best way to meet the situation now 
confronting the grain farmers. 

Stored on the farm, wheat is not in such de- 
pressing evidence as when in terminal elevators, 
and storage costs are much less. Furthermore, 
when stored on the farm it is subject to the 
growers’ market judgment and not to that of 
the grain merchant whose interests may not be 
the same as those of the producer. 





Columbus edhee Caatantere 
Told of New Paint Product 


CoLumMBus, Onto, Aug. 17.—At a gathering 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Aug. 14, of about 60 
contractors, architects, lumber dealers, master 
painters and paint dealers, the Marietta Paint 
& Color Co. with central offices and plant at 
Marietta, and a branch at Columbus, introduced 
its new priming product styled “Peel Kill.” 
G. A. LaVallee, vice president of the company, 
explained the merits of the product and an- 
swered a number of questions. He explained 
that lumber manufacturérs and dealers were 
vitally interested in the new product as its 
development has aided in placing lumber in a 
better position with reference to other building 
materials. He said that the use of the new 
priming vehicle made the use of various kinds 
of lumber for exterior work a much more 
satisfactory material and general satisfaction 
has been given to home owners in the way of 
painting. 





Pine and Cypress Demand Slack 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 17.—Southern pine 
dealers report inquiries have fallen off, few 


coming from the railroads, or from yards 
in the North and East. Very little is 
being shipped to the New York territory, 


and not much to Boston and _Philadel- 
phia. Some wholesalers are receiving small 
orders from the central States, mostly for 
mixed cars of assorted sizes and grades. There 
is some demand for heart timbers, prime grade 
and ‘better, but no orders to take care of 
merchantable and common stocks. These grades 
are accumulating at the mills, and most of the 
larger operators have large quantities of the 
lower grades on hand. Some of the largest 
pine mills in Florida and Georgia, that were ex- 
pected to continue operations, are now plan- 
ning to close down. They report that it is 
impossible to operate unless prices at least hold 
firm. 

Florida retail yards reported better business 
during the last ten days, mostly small orders 





for repair jobs. However competition is so 
keen that little profit is realized. Yards in 
Florida are expecting a fair business this fall, 
with the tourist season not far off. 

Cypress demand is off as compared with the 
same period last month, practically nothing in 
the higher grades moving. The small cypress 
mills seem to be getting most of the business, 
as they are selling considerably below regular 
lists. Of course some trade will not buy from 
the smaller mills, not wishing to take any risks 
on grades and the dryness of their stock. This 
class of business will continue to go to the 
larger, established cypress mills, but there is 
little of this business being offered. 

A fire of unknown origin at the mill of J. 
M. Griffin Lumber Co., Holopaw, Fla., de- 
stroyed approximately 1,500,000 feet of pine 
Monday night, Aug. 10. This stock was piled 
in yard No. 2. The loss was covered by in- 
surance. 

A. D. Holley, formerly sales manager of the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is 
now connected with the J. Ray Arnold Cypress 
Co. of Groveland, Fla. as traveling repre- 
sentative. 





. . 

Northern Illinois Dealers to Play 
. 
at Antioch 
The Lumbermen’s Coal & Building Material 

Dealers’ Association of Northern Illinois will 
hold its twelfth semiannual fall golf tourna- 
ment at the Chain o’ Lakes Country Club at 
Antioch on Aug. 26 and is extending a general 
invitation to dealers and their friends in that 
section to attend. It will be an 18-hole affair, 
with luncheon and dinner, and is in charge of a 
committee headed by Herb. J. Vos, of Antioch, 
to whom reservations should be sent. 


State of the English Markets 


Lonpon, ENnG., July 28.—Timber business in 
Great Britain continues its see-saw progress, 
sometimes up, sometimes dowr, but on the 
whole fairly level. In as far as American hard- 
woods are concerned, one leading importer de- 
clared that the uncertainty of fluctuating prices 
is doing considerably more harm than any ques- 
tion of declining consumption. Though there 
are evidences of strengthening quotations from 
time to time, the fact that plentiful stocks have 
been exported to this country at low prices is 
militating against higher levels being reached 
with any firmness, and with such stocks in hand 
British buyers can afford to turn down Ameri- 
can woods where prices show any increase. 
Stable quotations and a supply more in keeping 
with current requirements are essential before 
the hardwood trade can show any great im- 
provement. : 

With the exception of some stabilized brands 
of northern timbers, woods from the southern 
States are still taking the cream of the demand. 
Prices are rising for dry red oak, of which 
supplies are somewhat shorter than is usual. 

Board of Trade figures for June show that 
the imports of American woods have in all 
cases declined as compared with the same period 
of 1930. The 1930 import was, however, un- 
usually large, and as far as sawn woods are 
concerned the drop merely brings the import 
figures back to the level ruling in 1929. The 
hewn softwood figures show a considerable in- 
crease over those for June, 1929, and only in 
the case of hewn hardwoods has the import de- 
clined steadily for the last three years. The 
import of planed and dressed wood remains 
much the same as for 1930, and shows an im- 
portant increase over that of 1929. 

Oregon pine continues to find a steady mar- 
ket, and the same applies to plywood of this 
timber. Prices are hardening, but here again 





the fact that buyers have been able to purchase 
large quantities at cheap rates is holding up 
sales at the new prices. 

The sale of Russian softwoods in this country 
has been seriously affected by the drastic price 
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cuts put into operation by the competing Fin- 
nish mills, and as a result it is understood that 
the estimated import to Britain of 600,000 
standards is to be further curtailed by 100,000 
standards and that prices will be lower. 

Greater interest is being shown in spruce 
from the American continent, and consumption 
is improving. 








Pcotpsporo 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 

















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
focemed, High Cende, BASE AND 
Capacity. so feet MOULDINGS 
pn Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“*Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 


rea 
A New Book 


=r et ees 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDBAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 























This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


} 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL 
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Sugar Pine 
California Soft Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 

White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 











California Pine 


and Sugar Pine 


California Redwood 


WENDLING-NATHAN CO. 
Ww 


Established 1914 
wy Lumbermen’s Bldg., 



































SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Co PACIFIC COAST Co 








More Profit 
to You! 


Order 


CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Stained 
by 


STARKS 


—and you’ ve got 
the best! 




















Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, ““Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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News Notes from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 15.—The regular weekly meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club adjourned 
yesterday with no business accomplished, be- 
cause of the absence of a quorum. Most of 
the local operators were attending the 
monthly meeting of sales managers held 
here under the auspices of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The general tone 
of this meeting was distinctly more optimis- 
tic, and the representatives of both rail and 
cargo mills seemed to feel that conditions 
have changed for the better. 


Intercoastal lumber rates are firmer, and 
several lines are quoting $11 for October 
space, and $10.50 for September, while the 


August rate remains firm at $10. 


The forest fire situation in the Tacoma 


district is still threatening but no serious 
fires have been reported during the last 
week. 

Adversely affected by unsettled political 


conditions in South America, shipments of 
box shook from Tacoma during July fell to 
the lowest figure reported for several years. 
Only 749 tons of shook was shipped, against 
an average of 3,300 tons. Local manufac- 
turers expect the export of shook will be 
back to normal by the end of the year. 

Wood pulp cargo shipments for July to- 
taled 4,045 tons, of which 3,176 tons went to 
the Atlantic coast, and only 66 tons to 
foreign markets. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 15.—Although intercoastal 
advancing, space for shipment from the 
Columbia River to the Atlantic seaboard 
ports continues active. The rate is now $10, 
and advances to $10.50 for September, with 


rates are 


practically all space in sight spoken for. 
Coastwise business is about normal. De- 
mand for western pines is improving, but 


spruce is dull. 

Active steps are being taken to enlarge 
the foreign demand and widen the uses for 
lumber produced in the Pacific Northwest. 
The Portland Chamber of Commerce an- 
nounced today that it will establish repre- 
sentation in the Hawaiian Islands for the 
purpose of building up trade. 

Extensive projected railroad construction 
in Oregon will require considerable lumber 
during the fall and winter, but the railroad 
demand for lumber is not showing any indi- 
cations of being an important factor this 


fall. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Aug. 15.—An $11 rate appears probable 
for intercoastal shipping in October. This 


rate has been decided upon by some of the 
lines, while others are holding off. One in- 
formant declared that no space has yet been 
taken at $11 for October. Shippers this 
month report that the boats are unable to 
take all the business offered. September 
bookings so far are easy, so present efforts 
to boost the rate for October are weakened. 
Of much encouragement to lumber manu- 
tacturers is the fact that mill dimension 
prices have held steady for the last sixty 
days. Wholesale lumber operators report 
mill prices lower, but orders too scarce to 
make much difference. A wholesale shingle 
operator reported July the quietest month 
in the year, with August about the same. 
Prices of logs are unchanged. In the 
south Sound, fir is selling at $8, $12 and $16; 
in the north Sound, the largest volume is 
moving at $10, $14 and $18. Hemlock is 
averaging $10 and $12, while top prices for 
cedar are $10 and $20. Shingle logs are sold 
as low as $8. One large logging operator 
is selling no logs at these prices, preferring 
to hold them. Inventory of logs in Puget 
Sound as of Aug. 1, completed this week, 
showed that there were 49,000,000 feet less 
on hand than as of July 1, but stocks are 
too large for present mill consumption. 
There is considerable activity in truck log- 
ging, but output of large loggers is very 
low. A man in close touch with the opera- 


tors declared the big loggers are practically 
100 percent down. 
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Fire loss the last two or three weeks has 
been nominal. One fire in Mason County de. 
stroyed about 1,000,000 feet of timber, but 
other fires have been confined to cut-over 
lands. Many fires are incendiary, as a result 
of unemployment in the mill districts, and 
a number of arrests ‘have been made jn 
efforts to curb this menace. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 15.—During the last week there has 
been a little stronger tone in prices of white 
pine and Pondosa, according to some of the 
local sales managers. 

Henry G. Klopp, president of the White Pine 
Sash Co., returned this week from a three 
weeks’ trip in the East. He reports that busi- 
ness there has improved slightly. At the 
Hoo-Hoo luncheon yesterday he gave a talk 
on conditions in the East, saying that there is 


some increase in building activity in New 
York City and in New England, which has 
helped the lumber business there. C. D. Hud- 


son, new Hoo-Hoo president, 
the meeting. 

Ten carloads of logs are being loaded daily 
at Lynch Creek, near Plain, Mont., for the 
Anaconda Copper Mining sawmill at 
Bonner from the Montana Logging Co. camps. 
The logging company now has eight miles of 
logging railway in the Lunch Creek district, 
and the camp is established half way up the 
creek. The camp resumed operations about 
three weeks ago. 

Monitor, Wash., has a new box factory op- 
erated by Cranston & Co., of Wenatchee. It 
is just southeast of Monitor, adjacent to the 
railroad. 

The Nason Creek Lumber Co., Leavenworth, 
Wash., will close down this week for an in- 
definite time. The mill has been running all 
spring and summer, but is caught up with 
orders and the yard is filled with lumber. 

The sawmill of the Chelan Mill & Box Fac- 
tory at Manson, Wash., has resumed opera- 


tions. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 17.—Intercoastal steamship lines have 
sent out notices of an advance in the rates 
on lumber to $10.50 for September, and $11 
for October. Some space was obtainable 
under the $10 rate that had been fixed for 
August, and the new figure may not be a 
hard and fast one, with certain of the vessels 
probably making concessions. Demand for 
fir and other West Coast stocks is still 
limited. 

M. L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Co., Sumter, S. C., who stopped here 
today, said that activity in inquiries had 
increased, but that the inquirers usually held 
very low ideas as to the prices. Mr. Pease 
added that he had been obliged to refuse a 
good deal of business. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 19.—‘“Spotty” lumber trade conditions 
are developing in this section as, with the 
approach of autumn, farmers are more nearly 
able to judge crop yields and prices. In 
central and southern Minnesota and eastern 
North Dakota, the drouth damage has not 
been great, and the same is true of much 
of western Wisconsin. In these areas, north- 
ern pine mills and sash and door plants al- 
ready report a slight upturn in business. 
In other sections, where hot weather and 
drouth have combined to destroy crops and 
where the grasshopper scourge has been most 


took charge at 


Co.’s 


keenly felt, there is little prospect of im- 
proved business this fall. 
The northern pine movement, generally 


speaking, has been slow, as it usually is at 
this time of year. Industrials are buying 
little material. The chief demand still is 
from yards that need stock to replace de- 
pleted supplies. Such orders usually are for 
badly mixed carloads, with speed of delivery 
stipulated. 

Sash and door dealers report a slight im- 
provement in business, particularly in the 
larger cities. They ascribe it chiefly to mod- 
ernizing campaigns. 

Some northern white cedar manufacturers 
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report an upturn in the demand for posts 
following hard on the heels of recently an- 
nounced price cuts. Dealers are expected 
to take advantage of the slashes to lay in 
their fall and winter stocks, as most manu- 
facturers believe the lower prices will not be 
in effect long. Rural telephone and lighting 
projects have slightly increased their de- 
mand for small poles, and this demand is 
expected to increase this fall. 

Ormie C. Lance, secretary Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, announces. that 
three new yards recently have enrolled with 
the organization. They are the Carrington 
Lumber Co., of Carrington, N. D.; Onamia 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., Onamia, Minn., and 
the Waterville Lumber Co., Waterville, Iowa. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Aug. 18.—A drastic curtailment of produc- 
tion, as well as unfavorable weather, have 
held up shipments of southern pine roofers 
this month, and some advances in prices 
have occurred. It is noticeable that the 
mills have been doing less soliciting than 
usual during the last two or three weeks. 

Plans are being made for the third annual 
Better Homes and Building Exposition, Oct. 
26 to 31, and headquarters has been estab- 
lished at 164 Franklin Street. A luncheon 
conference, which lumbermen have been in- 
vited to attend, will be held on Aug. 21 at 
the Hotel Statler. The tentative plans for 
a “Own Your Home First Campaign” will be 
under discussion. 

Fred M. Renshaw, traffic commissioner of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, is in 
Washington this week to attenud hearings 
on the proposed freight rate increase. The 
chamber’s directors approved the increase of 
not to exceed 15 percent, provided such in- 
crease is not added to the increased class 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Eastern Class Rate Case. 
The average increase in class rates would 
be more than 31 percent, and would force 
Buffalo shippers to use other means of trans- 
portation. 

Visitors last week included J. W. Wilson, 
sales manager C. L. Gray Lumber Co., Meri- 
dian, Miss., and C. T. O’Connor, of Pittsburgh, 
district sales manager Shaw-Bertram Lum- 
ber Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

N. H. Morgan, representative of the Shev- 
lin pine interests at New York, was at the 
Buffalo office last week. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Aug. 17.—Orders from dealers for southern 
pine have shown quite an improvement, de- 
mand being largely for mixed cars, but con- 
cessions by mills on surplus items have re- 
sulted in some straight-car buying. No. 1 
dimension, 2x4-inch, 8-, 9- and 10-foot, is 
still scarce, and is strengthening. Railroad 
volume, while still light, is showing some 
improvement. Requirements for river work 
have materially decreased. No. 2 boards and 


Shiplap, transit car and small-mill loading, 
are $18.50@20; large-mill stock and random 
loading, $21.50; specified loading in mixed 
Cars, $21.50@22.50. No. 1 dimension, 2x4- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot, transit car and small- 


mill loading, $19.50@20; 8-, 9- and 10-foot, 
$17.50@18.50; 10- to 20-foot, large-mill stock, 
$23.50@25. Bé&better flat grain fir flooring is 
Weaker, with random loading $28.50@29; for 
small-mill loading, $30.50@31; for large-mill 
Stock, with specified loading in mixed cars, 


$31.50@32; 10- and 12-foot, $27@28, with 
Straight cars of 16- and longer at $32. 
B&better car siding, 1x4- inch, 9-foot, are 


$31.50@32; 10-foot, $29@29.50. 


car lining, 1x6-inch, 16-foot, $26@27; 
$32@ 33. 


No. 1 common 
18-foot, 


West Coast representatives report a better 
volume of sales, particularly in uppers and 
No. 1 common dimension. Prices, however, 
show no tendency upward. No. 1 fir dimen- 
Sion is $12@12.50 off Rail B list for air dried 
stock, with transit cars of random loading, 
no moisture content guaranteed, sacrificed 
as low as $14 off. Kiln dried stock is strong 
at $9@9.50 off. B&better slash grain fir floor- 
Ing, 1x4-inch, is $28@28.50 for Rail B load- 
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ing, 50 cents less for Rail C. Bé&better ver- 
tical fir grain flooring, 1x4-inch, is $38@39, 
Rail B loading. Bé&better drop siding, 1x6- 
inch, standard patterns, $29 for Rail B load- 
ing, Rail C loading, $28@28.50. Straight 
cars, 16-foot and longer, $33. Fir finish, 
l-inch, assorted as to widths and lengths, 
$49.50; 5/4 $56.50. Fir timbers are very 
weak, and structural grade up to 12x12-inch, 
40-foot, specified loading permitted, have 
sold as low as $35.50. 

All above prices are delivered at St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Oak flooring demand is showing some im- 
provement, with the Northeast section of the 
United States leading. Prices are firm. Hard- 
wood sales are still running at a low level, 
with prices unchanged. 

Phil Boyd, district sales manager Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Chicago district, spent 
Thursday and Friday in St. Louis with the 
company’s representatives in this territory. 

Sales Manager Reynolds, Willapa Lumber 
Co., Raymond, Wash., was here on Friday to 
call on members of the trade. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 17.—August demand for North Caro- 
lina pine has been on a par with July. 
Prices have shown very litle change. There 
is a possibility that prices on stock box 
boards may advance. The small mills are 
gradually either being cut out or forced to 
drop out because of low prices, and produc- 
tion of North Carolina pine during the sum- 
mer has been very light. Northern and east- 
ern buyers are quoted low prices on West 
Coast stock, but they have to carry more 
stock and have to wait for delivery. 

There has been only a fair demand for 4/4 
B&better items. Buyers want well assorted 
cars, including much 5/4 and thicker stock 
widths, particularly stepping and _ treads. 
Prices are holding steady, for not much good 
stock is available for quick shipment. Ex- 
port inquiries have picked up, but orders are 
slow in materializing. 

Not much rough edge box is being bought, 


unless it can be bought very cheaply. The 
yards are buying stock box, rough and 
dressed, cautiously, but are buying more 


than they were several months ago. The 
small roofer mills in the Carolinas can not 
always give quick shipment and are short 
on one or two widths, so that there is much 
talk of prices on dressed stock box being 
higher, and a few sales at better prices have 
been noted. The demand for dressed and re- 
sawn stock continues very light. 

Planing mill operators have been kept 
fairly busy on flooring orders, and also 
dressing box items. Prices on flooring etc. 


remain practically unchanged. 
Warren, Ark. 
Aug. 17.—Orders for Arkansas soft pine 
this week kept up to last week’s level. 


Upper grade items are moving more freely 
than for some time, orders having been 
booked for several straight cars of B&better 
dressed finish, along with some rough finish 
for straight-car loading. Such orders have 
been scarce the last sixty days. Bé&better 
flat grain flooring has been in better demand, 
along with Boston partition, which is moving 
in half to full carlots, largely in specified 
lengths. including a fair amount of 3- to 
8-foot. Some mills are oversold on 7-, 8-, 
10- and 14-foot B&better Boston partition, 
but have fair stocks of bark back in these 
lengths. All items of end-matched flooring 
are in better demand, with several mills 
oversold on 3-inch, 2- to 8-foot No. 1, com- 
mon. Stocks of 3-inch B&better edge grain 
flooring in short lengths are limited. 
Current production of common boards, 
shiplap and dimension is more than covered 
by actual orders, and mill stocks of these 
items continue to diminish. All common 
items are holding firm at recent price ad- 
vances, and it will take very little improve- 
ment in demand to prompt mills to mark 
these items up another 50 cents to $1. As- 
sortments are already broken, and some 
popular lengths are not available in quantity. 
Several straight-car sales were reported 
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KLAMATFEI 
_ CALIFORNIA PINE 


Maren Fmig FORT ane 





is Si topped woThink. 





j /Have You Ever 


if That Klamath Basin is 
Rn iy: surrounded by the finest 
. z body of Pinus Ponderosa 
y =e timber in the United 
¥ > States? Here the range 
i of i of soil, weather and 


growing conditions are 
most favorable to pro- 
duce soft-textured Cali- 
fornia White Pine trees. 


That’s why we guarantee 
you the finest quality 
lumber. 
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Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL MANAGER 





SOFT OLD GROWTH 


Yellow FIR Uppers 


AND 


REDWOO D 





What's Everybody 
Waiting For Now? 


Buyers of industrial stocks 
“hang back” and wait to see 
which stock is going to boom. 
When the market goes up, they 


wish they had bought earlier. 


The same thing is true of 
lumber buyers. They are waiting 
for something to happen and it 
will mighty soon—prices will 
“take a good jump.” 


Don’t wait any longer. Buy now 
while you can get immediate 
shipments and buy at attractive 
prices. 

Our organisation can quickly 


fill your orders for any- 
thing in the above woods. 

















M.A Wyman Lumber Co. 


908-9White Bldg., SEAT TLE,WASH. 


























CYPRESS 
We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











LOG STAMPS 


TRADE CHECKS, STENCILS 
BURNING BRANDS, ETC. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


MEYER & WENTHE 


31 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 














Establishedi847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 
handle allclasses 
of cargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 


Richard Shipping Corp. 
44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








FIGURE 
Any House 


in * Minutes 


With the wonder book, “ Automatic 
Building Costs,” you can figure the 
cost of any house, frame, brick, or tile, 
any price,in 5 minutes. Simple to use, 
absolutely reliable. Sounds unbeliev- 
able, but it’s true. : 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just Mail This Coupon 


SE A A SS A AS I A 
American Lumberman 
| 43% South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 
| wiil either return the book by parcel post insured or 








remit $15 in full payment. 


~- Subject to approval of the management. 
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this week of 1x6-inch, 10-foot B&better car 


siding, which sold at the lowest level in 
many years. The average price is less than 
$23, mill. The mills have been selling prac- 


tically all their 4-inch siding, but 6-inch has 
long been in slow demand. The 9- and 
10-inch car siding are now selling far out 
of line, and price should advance $5 to $10 
on anything like a fair demand. 

The demand for lath continues to improve, 
and several mills are now sold up on 4-foot 
No. 1. Prices are stiffening. No. 2 lath are 
in surplus at a few mills. Several inquiries 
are going the rounds for %-inch by 1%-inch 
4-foot fencing lath. The average mill is not 
anxious to take on any quantity as present 
curtailment in production prevents accumu- 


lation. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 18.—A fair amount of fall buying was 
reported last week, with straight car and 
mixed car orders in about equal proportions. 
Buyers say that the reason they are taking 
so many mixed cars is that they can obtain 
them for such small premiums over straight 
cars, at a time when light local demand does 
not warrant carrying heavy stocks of any 


items. Retail dealers everywhere in this 
district are carrying exceptionally low 
stocks; in fact it is doubtful if they have 


ever before been so low. One good sign, sales 
managers say, *s the increase in inquiry from 
retail yards. Bookings are generally for 
early shipment, as there is too much uncer- 
tainty about the market to induce booking 
very far ahead. 

Industrial demand is on the _ increase. 
Heavy production at motor car factories has 
increased the demand from them, and furni- 
ture manufacturers too are increasing their 
production as a result of heavy retail de- 
mand at low prices. Radio manufacturers 
were not as active as they were last week, 
but are still buying scattered lots. Crating 
grades were in normal demand. Railroads 
are displaying more interest, and some fair 
sized amounts of car material were sold for 
immediate shipment. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 17.—Drastic curtailment continues in 
this section, with two large mills down com- 
pletely, and others running only 40 to 50 
percent normal capacity. Local sales mana- 
gers report actual shortages in many items. 
Nos. 2 and 3 common 4/4 kiln dried are get- 
ting scarce around Laurel. Dimension, 2x6-, 
8- and 10-inch, in lengths 10 to 16-foot, 
thoroughly dry, is every day getting harder 
to find. The export market has shown a 
little life, and local mills report the receipt 
of several desirable orders. 

Hardwood mills report the receipt of a 
good volume of business. Rain has made it 
almost impossible to load dry lumber, and 
has caused practically all of the small mills 
to shut down for the time being. Hardwood 
mills are continuing to curtail. 


New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 18.—Prices here are showing a con- 
stant tendency to get steadier, especially in 
woods that sell in large quantity, such as 
southern pine, Douglas fir and white oak, but 
prices of items that sell in the smaller quan- 
tities, such as western pines, eastern spruce 
and most of the hardwoods, are uncertain. 
Any event which will bring large orders into 
the southern pine or fir market will be cer- 
tain to advance prices. This event may be 
the proposed rail rate increase, the starting 
up of more building here, or an adjustment 
of Port difficulties that will mean more dock 
building. 

Stocks in the Port Newark area yards 
have continued to fall, and there are not 
sufficient incoming shipments to supply all 
the demand, so that many of the retail lum- 
ber yards will soon have to start buying for 
stock. Industrial buyers and the railroads 
manage to keep their supply just ahead of 
their needs. 

While figures are not yet released by the 
Port of New York Authority on the amount 
of lumber clearing for Europe in July, it was 
understood unofficially that the figure would 
be low. Hardwood inquiry from England 


and Germany has been large, and it is be- 
lieved that most of the European demands 
were not met last month and the early part 
of this month, for exporters preferred to 
wait for the settlement of German financial 
Foreign needs will 


difficulties. be more 
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pressing and exporters and their mills 
should be able to command good prices, 

Local building has not been active except 
in the suburbs. Suburban homes are selling 
well, and the prospect of a warm fall May 
cause builders to renew activities on Lon 
Island and in Jersey, with increased activity 
in Westchester almost certain. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Aug. 17.—Improved buying is noted in the 
urban centers of Alabama. Yards discovered 
they were out of all kinds of lumber ang 
had to place hurry up orders for mixed cars, 
Buying in the southern states is much more 


satisfactory, according to wholesalers, but 
trade in North and East seems to be split 
between western and southern woods. Buy- 


ing continues spotted, as the spurt for the 
last ten days came from certain sections, 
Some yards still complain of price cutting 
and slow buying, while their neighbor yards 
are busy. Industrials in the Birmingham 
district continue closing certain units of 
their plants, while others are operating part 
time, with few going six days a week. In 





[Sales-o-gram No. 56] 


HIRE A NEW 


errand boy. The president of a great 
metropolitan bank died and the executive 
vice president was elected president. He 
was asked by newspaper reporters what 
personnel changes would be necessary to 
fill the vacancy. His reply was simple, 
and profound: “Hire a new errand boy.” 
A series of promotions from within the 
ranks was then all that was necessary. 
Happy is the lumber merchant who has 
such a situation, who has developed an 
understudy system in his organization. It 
the foreman died or left, is there a yard- 
man who is getting ready to take his 
place? Are there junior salesmen who 
might be made salesmen? Are there team- 
sters or truckmen who would welcome the 
opportunity to become junior salesmen— 
and who have apparent natural capacity 
for sales work? A simple organization 
chart, even in a retail yard of few em- 
ployees, may give the owner of a lumber 
yard some food for real thought. 





the Birmingham district, repairs continue to 
lead, while filling stations and barbecue 
stands are taking more material than are 
residence programs. 

E. D. Stringfellow, of the Stringfellow 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, secured control of 
the Tuscaloosa Lumber Co. (Inc.), and will 
consolidate its stocks with those of the War- 
rior River Lumber Co. (Inc.). He has named 
D. N. Cartledge, Tuscaloosa, Ala., as mana- 
ger. Mrs. George W. Phalin will retire from 
the Tuscaloosa company. 

J. W. Lawless, for five years in the sales 
department of the Grayson Co., has joined 
the Fairfield Lumber Co. and will handle 
contract sales here. 


Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 17.—Some roofer orders are being 
placed by wholesalers, but volume is so low 
that no idle mills have been tempted to re- 
open. Southeast demand is taking up some 
of the slack. 

Railroads are placing a little business with 
longleaf mills. Business is a little better 
than at the opening of the month. Produc- 
tion is being held down to demand, some 
mills running on short time, while others are 
shut down. 

Some hardwood mills that have been shut 
down have resumed operations on short time, 
as the result of an inflow of orders during 
the last few days. Some of this business is 
from the furniture trade, and some from 
other lines. A slight increase in production 
was reported in middle and southern Georgia, 
as mill stocks had been reduced to a great 
extent. 
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Why the Wise Dealer Should 
Prepare to Stock Up Now 


New Rocuetie, N. Y., Aug. 17.—W. T. 
Martin, wholesale lumber dealer here, having 
made a rather complete study of conditions of 
stocks both at the mills and at the retail yards 
in this territory, has become convinced that 
because of continued curtailment of production 
and the decrease in stocks held by the retailers, 
the time is not far distant when buyers will 
begin to experience considerable trouble in get- 
ting their requirements filled promptly. Be- 
lieving that the trade would be interested in 
his views on this subject, he has just sent out 
to all of the retail dealers in the territory cov- 
ered by him a letter in which he said: 


Due to the fact that I have had experience 
in the manufacturing, wholesaling, and re- 
tailing of lumber, during times of prosperity 
as well as depression, I feel that a word of 
encouragement as well as a word of warning 
is not amiss at this time. 

Business conditions move in cycles. His- 
tory proves that periods of good business are 
invariably followed by periods of poor busi- 
ness or depression, and if we have any faith 
at all in the incontrovertible law of aver- 
ages, it is reasonable to plan for the return 
of good business. 

There are certain phases of planning for 
this change that I would like to have the 
retailer consider with me at this time. One 
of the results of poor business is the reduc- 
tion of retail stocks, and I believe you will 
agree with me that this has been done dur- 
ing this depression, to a greater extent than 
ever before. 

During this period of slack business, prices 
have been reduced below cost of production, 
the mills are producing a small percentage 
of their maximum cut, and many, if not all, 
find themselves with broken stocks, which 
make it difficult to fill many orders, even 
under these subnormal conditions. 

What then, will be the result when the 
retailer whose stock is low, suddenly real- 
izes that conditions have changed for the 
better, and he is not prepared? 

There is only one answer. Eventually 
there is going to be a mad scramble for lum- 
ber, not necessarily because business may 
change from bad to good overnight, but be- 
cause the mills are going to find themselves, 
due to their reduced production, unable to 
fill many mixed orders for quick shipment. 

If there is any truth in the above, and I 
have not stated only my own opinion, the 
wise retailer will not wait for the zero pe- 
riod, but will at once begin to fill in the low 
spots in his stock, and prepare for the busi- 
ness that is certain to arrive, and get his 
orders placed before prices go up, for prices 
always advance once the improvement be- 
gins. 

A few yards have already quietly started 
to buy, and it is my firm opinion that the 
man who fills his sheds and yard with lum- 
ber now will simply be getting in on the 
ground floor, and will not have cause for 
regret later on. 

This is not propaganda, but is the result 
of investigation and study, and a knowledge 
of conditions at the mills, as well as condi- 
tions of stocks in the retail yards, coupled 
with the sincere conviction that we are near- 
ing the time when a steady improvement in 
business will bring us again to another pe- 
riod of prosperity. 





Trouble and Litigation 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 18.—At a hear- 
ing of creditors before Referee George F. 


Zimmermann here, T. J. Morton sr., presi- 
dent of the Lamasco Bank of this city, was 
hamed trustee of the Adams Avenue Lum- 
ber Co. James C. Stovel, president and mana- 


ser of the lumber company, testified that the 
financial deals involving the purchase of the 
Meredith & Kratz Lumber Co. here were 
transacted without the consent of the board 
of directors. The purchase of the holdings 
were executed through a stock exchange in 
the Adams Avenue Lumber Co. and loans 
from a local loan company, he stated. The 
assets of the company are listed at over 
$94,000 and the liabilities total over $99,000, 
it was stated. 
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° — Defective Wi : 
Tor Light and IS Direct Cone 
~ hut not for FIRE. for Heavy Fire Loss/ 





Electric wiring is the necessary medium for the Keep the current in the 
delivery of light and power to your plant. So wires. See that all electric 
| a el etn co oe eae with equipment is adequate and 
ong as the current is kept in the wires, with properly installed; use only 
adequate insulation and proper handling, it approved fuses, metal con- 
faithfully and safely fulfills its mission. If care- — re — bl 
scale > if nc at} ic , +f nic, eman regu ar an or- 
lessly handled, if insulation is worn, if connec cunts taseuctiogs. Daal. vm 
tions become defective or if fuses are improperly the risk of defective equip- 
bridged, then it may deliver fire and destruction. ment, insufficient insulation 


: REPS 3 ‘ , or insulation worn by loop- 
Specializing in protection for the lumber indus- ing over nails, twisted or 


try, we prevent fires if possible, by inspections improper wires, bad_connec- 
and counsel on electric wiring and all other fire Pe and —— — 
hazards. When loss occurs, claims are justly ak 4 bring — 7” 
and promptly paid. Incidentally our dividends 

reduce insurance cost. 


Ask any of our companies about the maximum protection 


offered by our policies, about our service in fire preven- 
tion, and about our cost-reducing dividends. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 








Central Manufacturers Mutual in- Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., a4 
W.. surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohie. of Mansfield, Ohio. / 
> Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- ~ 
ance Co., of Indlanapelis, ind, 4thwestern Mutual Fire Assoole 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire insurance Co., of Philadel- The Lumber Mutual Fire insur- 
phia, Pa. ance Ce., of Boston, Mass. 









Z MICH IGAN 
On the AuSableRiver 


“CHIEF BRAND mite deine 


We want to move 


50,000’ 6/4 Quarter Sawn Hard Maple. 
45,000 5/4 Quarter Sawn Hard Maple. 


Band Sawn Lower Michigan Stock. 





NOTICE TO ANGLERS: Trout Season has been extended 
this year up to and including Labor Day, September 7th. 


CHIEF 
SHOPPENAGON 























Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy —~ 
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POLICY 
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COVERING 
This Policy Certifies the Hidden Value 
¢ © of Your Property + + 








Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 

Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
future. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


My LC@UPO a 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Special Features 


Cook, MINN., Aug. 


18.—Glenn 


Hill, 


who 


with his brother, operates a portable mill here, 
has furnished a description of his equipment 
which should be of interest to other small mill 


operators. He said: 


Our timber is mainly 
popple, cut into 100- 
inch lengths, and runs 
about 50 pieces to the 
thousand. We operate 
the mill ourselves, the 
sawyer loading the 
logs on the carriage 
and setting and turn- 
ing. The tail sawyer 
removes the _ boards, 
runs them through the 
edger, and, when sev- 
eral have accumulated, 
goes behind the edger 
and stacks the lumber 
on a dray and removes 
the edgings; he also 
removes the slabs. 

The edgings and 
slabs are stacked on a 
crotched cable, and are 
hauled into a pile the 
same as logs would be 
decked with a _ cross 
haul. When weather 


of Portable Mill 


bearings, and Simonds inserted tooth saws, 


a high 
single 6-inch 
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We built the edger ourselves, as we wanted 
feed (150 feet per minute) with ag 
rubber belt running both the 


mill and edger, as illustrated in the diagram, 
more 


The cost of the edger was somewhat 








conditions permit, the slab and edging pile is 


burnt, usually when 


accumulated. 


We cut 2,000 feet a 


about 


day 


20,000 


when 














The sawdust carrier goes out 
between the top and bottom 
belts 


Lo0LER ON 


ZLIG6ER ee 








feet has 
we haul in 
our own logs 
from the 
woods and 
stack the 
lumber our- 
selves. The 
logs are cut 
by piece cut- 
ters, and are 
stacked by 
them along 
dray roads. 
The usual 
price this 
year is 4 to 5 
cents apiece. 

We use an 
American No. 
1 mill, a 2-ton 
Holt tractor 
and an edger 
which we 
made our- 
selves. Both 
the edger and 
millare 
equipped with 
S. K. F. ball 


O30 
QDCERFULLEY ($00 RPM. 


Portable mill operated by the Hill brothers, of Cook, Minn. 


than it would have been if purchased from a 
mill supply house, but fits our needs better. 

We use a dray designed by ourselves, which 
hauls easier than an ordinary dray and also 
doesn’t pitch the logs off, as an ordinary stiff 
dray does in cold weather. We make our 
drays with bunks 5 feet between stakes, and 
the bunks 5 feet apart. An accompanying dia- 
gram shows the construction. 

As can be seen by the diagram, the dray 
is made much like an ordinary double bunk 








The end of the arm that carries the large iron 
friction wheel can be lowered to stop the 


feed works 
a 


Biel? runs AA's 





Operation of edger built by the Hill brothers 
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Method of construction of a dray which prevents the logs from being pitched off, especial; 
in cold weather 
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except that the runners are cut in two 
and the rear portion sniped up, and then the 
nose of the rear runner is chained to the tail 
of the front runner. This construction allows 
the chain on one side to be dropped when the 
load catches on a stump so that the tractor 
can jack-knife the dray enough so that it will 
slide off the stump. It runs over rough 
ground with as little pitching as a chain. 

This describes our method of making a liv- 
ing. We operate five days a week, and fish 
the other two. 


dray 





Hymeneal 


Miss Betty 

Ralph Ll. 
Mass., 
Louis 


SHAW-POPE. 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
and Manchester, 
Shaw, son of Mrs. 


Pope, daughter 
Pope, of Brookline 
and Paul Agassiz 
Agassiz Shaw, Chest- 
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nut Hill, Newton, Mass., have announced 
their engagement and the date of their mar- 


riage has been set for Sept. 10. Miss Betty 
Wightman Pope is 19 years old and the 
daughter of one of Boston’s most prominent 
lumber merchants, the head of the Pope 
Lumber Co. Her affianced husband is 18 
years old and the scion of one of the most 
prominent families in the East. Both are 
prominently listed in the Boston Blue Book. 


Their romance had its inception on the 
tennis courts at Massachusetts’ famous North 
Shore, when Betty was 15 and Paul a lad of 
14 years. The marriage is to be celebrated 
at the Pope summer home at Manchester. 
The Shaw home is at 777 Dedham street, 
Newton, Mass. Paul Agassiz Shaw is a 
student at Harvard. It will be the “youngest” 
marriage in Boston social circles in recent 


years. 





‘YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








Russell Downey, of the Marquette Lumber 
Co., South Bend, Ind., spent Tuesday calling 
on friends in the Chicago lumber trade. 
Hollowell, 


Indianapolis, 
and visited 


of the Pierson-Hollowell 
Ind., was in Chicago 
several local lumber- 


Robert 
Lumber Co., 
Wednesday, 
men. 


Fred A. Faust, jr., of the Brown-Faust Lum- 
ber Co., Helena, Ark., was in Chicago Tuesday 
and called on local lumbermen. He left Tues- 
day night for St. Louis, Mo., and thence home. 


F. H. Young, sales manager of the Garver 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., was in Chicago Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and called at lumber offices here. 


J. W. Wilson, of Meridian, Miss., general 
sales manager of the C. L. Gray Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago early this week calling on the 
trade with Bert E. Cook, his firm’s local sales 
representative. 


The Natalbany Lumber Co.’s dressed shed 
at its mill at Pelahatchee, Miss., burned to the 
ground recently, destroying about four million 
feet of lumber, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
informed Monday by W. E. Snider, the com- 
pany’s Chicago sales representative, who said 
the loss was fully covered by insurance. A 
half-dozen railroad cars also went up in smoke, 
he said. 


A. H. Ruth, Chicago sales representative of 
the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., left Chicago 
Thursday night for Milwaukee, Wis., to call on 
friends in the lumber trade there before con- 


tinuing his journey to Sheboygan, Wis., to at- 
tend the quarterly meeting of the Northern 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association Fri- 
day. Several other local lumbermen were ex- 
pected to attend the meeting, also. 


John Hansen, head of the John Hansen Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago hardwood wholesaler, has 
gone to Ludington, Mich., to spend a couple of 
weeks, leaving his office in charge of his cap- 
able secretary, Miss M. Klemz, who is carry- 
ing on “business as usual’—as usual. Mr. Han- 


sen, by the way, and the W. H. Herbert Lum- 
ber Co., whose combined headquarters for- 
merly were at 2058 Conway Building, have 


moved to suite 1710 in the same building. 





Chugging Past voli Made Beauty 


T. C. Whitmarsh, of St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co... 
Stopped in at the offices of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Wednesday morning for a friendly 
chat, as part of a brief visit, pleasure bound, 
in Chicago. At the same time a letter from his 
company was lying on a desk in another part 
ot this office. It tells ‘of a vacation trip by 
lr. C. Whitmarsh, jr., vice president of the 


company, and his friend Louis Fellows, and is 
so interesting that we pass it on: 
Gentlemen: 

In your issue of August 15 you gave 
interesting story of the big lake 
created by the Bagnell Dam, 
you have a little memorandum in your St. 
Louis items, of T. C. Whitmarsh, jr., and Louis 
Fellows making a trip in an outboard motor 
boat. This Bagnell Dam has created a lake 
which we all believe will be one of the biggest 
drawing cards for vacationists in the Middle 


a very 
that has been 
In the same issue 


West. 
Mr. Whitmarsh and Mr. Fellows shipped 
their boat to Warsaw, Mo., and started from 


there by boat, down the Osage River, 125 
miles by river and lake to Bagnell, Mo., the 
location of the dam. Here the boat was trans- 
ferred over the dam and they continued down 
the river 150 miles to the mouth of the Osage, 
where it empties into the Missouri River 
(about 15 miles east of Jefferson City). From 
this point they came 150 miles down the Mis- 
souri River to St. Charles, Mo., where we met 
them and brought them home. 

This makes a trip of between 400 and 500 
miles. The most beautiful part, of course, was 
above the Bagnell Dam in the Osage River, 
and the big lake which has been created by the 
dam. They camped out all the way along the 
banks of the lake and river, and in the Mis- 
souri River they used sandbars to camp out 
on, as there were less mosquitoes to bother 
them. They had a wonderful trip. 





Former Partners Re-unite 


The Chicago lumber trade learned with a 
great deal of interest late last week that, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, Walter B. Vanlandingham and 
Bert E. Cook would again be in partnership in 
the commission lumber business. Both men are 
widely known among lumbermen in this area, 
and are thoroughly experienced in both the pro- 
duction and selling of lumber. 

For half a decade they worked together, 
Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., but five years 
ago they parted company, Mr. Vanlandingham 
to found the Vanlandingham Lumber Co. and 
Mr. Cook the Bert E. Cook Lumber Co. Two 
years ago Mr. Vanlandingham sold out his in- 
terest to. his brother, C. C. Vanlandingham, and 
became vice president of the Berwyn Lumber 
Co. in the suburb of that name. Now he is re- 
signing that position, to rejoin Mr. Cook under 
the old firm name of Vanlandingham-Cook 
Lumber Co. Headquarters will be in the suite 
of offices occupied by the Bert E. Cook Lumber 
Co., 1013 Association Building, 19 South La 
Salle Street. 


in the 





Look in the Classified 
Section for Many 
Business Opportunities 


St¥aceni 





CHICAGO 





IT PAYS 
TO DEAL 


That’s the way to get better 
values and quicker shipments. 
Take advantage of our mix- 
ed car service on orders for 
Cypress. 

Special attention givento LCL 
orders and shipments. 

Write now for prices. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Yards and Planing Mills, CAIRO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bldg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Alr Driea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Engelmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce and Western Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 











A Real Sales Help For Lumbermen 
Try It For 60 Days FREE—No Obligation 


Hundreds of new buyers 
are listed in each new edi- 
tion of the Red Book and 
many others are announced 
by us TWICE a week as 
. they start in 
business. Red 
Book credit rat- 
Y ings and reports 
are recognized by 
lumbermen as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pamph- 
let No. 49-S and 
rates, also the 
details of the 60 
day FREE Trial 
offer, 

Our Collection 
Department has 
had many years 
of experience collecting lum- 
bermen’s accounts and will 
be glad to assist you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 


























Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 


JAMES w. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that’ll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Ill. 
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New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period At 
inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West WBast West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Plooring, Standard Gustness Sinteh, 
Lengths 
” B&better 
1x3” rift Inch thick— 
B&better oe uscuel 31.33 32.50 
Shortleaf.. 56.25 54.92) g» 32.48 32.30 
Longleaf 60.00 61.31 eee 34.00 33.97 
No. 1— a ¢eneew 39.76 37.60 
Shortleaf.. 41.12 *53.50}13” ...... 54.25 53.91 
Longleaf .*49.04 *42.25 rere emer TY 
a Ba eees see 38,08)4, € 4.96 51.75 
1x3” flat tad Se 57.50 
grain— 2 ‘ 69.00 65.50 
B&better.. 29.07 27.10 —_ 
ie Sivece 24.50 24.88 Ingh Oem nee 
No. 2..... *14.94 14.13 - 7" "" 30.88 *23.00 
1x4” rift— eae 26.58 *23.00 
Bé&better a “seen 32.25 *30.00 
Shortleaf. +» BROR Beweeee” ccccce 47.50 E 
“= - 60.00 Rough Finish, 10-20’ 
No. 1— ree _ ._| B&better 
Shortleaf.. 37.35 45.25 Inch thick— 
Longleaf. cece teen ©" cewene 24.50 .... 
No. 2 .... a er 26.75 28.71 
1x4” flat — w«enods 27.75 29.10 
grain— oe”°©6=“glatteee 34.56 36.75 
B&bett 27.22 26.67) 12" 244.50 °48.25 
No. 1 .... 24.07 23.17|5&6/4” thick— 
No. 2 1465 1292/4738” .--+- *43.50 35.92 
dei “e"15&10" 46.75 42.75 
Casing, Base & Jamb,/12” ...... 57.25 47.75 
Boston Partition, 
B&better, é Standard Lengths 
ae” esvewe 49.75 31.131}11/16x4”"— 
1x5&10 . 45.03 41.31] B&better.. 28.46 28.00 





ig. 8-11, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month to date have been 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Ceiling, Standard No. 1 Fencing and No. 1 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Lengths Boards, 10-20’ Dimension Dimension 
%ex4”— 1x4” 22.70 24.64/24" .,, ae 
B&better.. 20.86 20.75]106" (7.7 eras 34793) 12, & 14’.. 17.08 17.25/12 & 14’.. 19.00 17,98 
No. 1 ‘ *17.25/ix3” 61": 22°17 24.12 Peas ececcce 17.89 17:25)16’ ....... 18.23 19.88 
% x4” — 1x10” 27.28 30.4513 @ 14° .. 16.24 13.42|2%%e aa . 
B&better.. 21.06 20.89|1x12” 39.18 35.32l12- ae 9-26112 & 14 14.50 *13.92 
a ee 20.25 18.00 | A 15.83 16.07/16" ....... *16.90 19.00 
Casing & Base, 10-20'| ™°: 1 Shiplap, 10-20 | io °e 14°. 15.59 14.00]2x8" 
B&b S) yiareres 21.41 21.00) 46 15.17 14.75 12 & 14 16.27 14.71 
— ery 92.98 sees 1x10” .*27.17 es 2x10” ginal F _ re cooe 1FTS8 
ee e Oo , r ” 
No. 2 Fencing, 12” cineca 21.28 21.50 2x10 wai 
Drop Siding, Standard Lengths | errr 22.56 18.75}12° ....... 22.45 
Standard Lengths Oe = ewe na 22.20 16.46)14° .....-. - 24.75 
No, 117 —_ Te 11.71 12.05) 50 19s _ eee *26.75 *25.63 
x6” ge no|12 & 14’.. 25.02 *19.75| 2x12” 
Beebetter. 24.86 25,25|C- M. 12.19 12.70)5¢,% "" °° 27:56 *16.08|12 & 14’.. 34.50 32,92 
seer 24.53 *23.75| wo, 2 Shiplap ana OP cactneracs 41.00 45.00 
aes patterns Boards, Std. Lgth. No. 2 Shortileaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Shortleaf— Dimension 
B&better.. 28.67 26.21lixg” 14.20 13.28/24" a 
i Manin 24.59 22.541 1x10” ; 14:31 13.74/12, & 14"... 14.49 14.79}12 & 1 15.00 15.55 
Longleaf— PTT TTT 22 3 a 16.36 17.18 
Con Se, Beetieg fix0" ..... 17.00 15,05|2x6" 2x6" 
ae pees cael 1x10” 17.18 15.55|12,& 14 2.08 pe 12 & 14’., 14.00 12.46 
wetter— Fs reer 42 . | 7 | jaoe ° ae 
1x4” 8” .--*20.00 17.00) Mo, @ Boards 1x12” | ox» 2x8” er 
1x4” 19” |) of ae 24.00 Standard tength 12 & 14’.. 12.12 12.50)12 & 14’. 14.86 12.06 
1x4” 10° |. 93:00 o7 a7|Snortleaf.. 17.37 14.68/16" ....... 13.33 12.68|16' ....... 19.00 15.20 
~— oo oy «-+.9/) Longleaf... 24.25 26.14|2x10” 2x10” 
- . Pe 9 , 9 >, , 9 9 ar 
1x6” 16&18" 25.50 Plaster Lath aay Oe ee te. ee 
— - prin | Tore E 2 =F y 52 
No. 2— i %x1%”, 4 2x12” 2x12” 
1x4” 5-20 . 14.56 eS ae ee 2.51/12 & 14’ 15.30 *12.30}12 & 14’.. 18.00 14.95 
1x6” 5-20’. 14.83 No. 2 "Eee “ERe IB wsccews 18.33 13.50116° ....... *25.88 21.75 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and — 2 


Inch 6” 8” _—. 3 
Dé&btr., 6-16’. $45. "00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $77.00 
te. - 6-16". 43.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 74.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 42.00 44.00 44.00 54.50 64.50 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 47.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 29.00 30.00 30.50 31.50 33.50 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 24.50 26.00 27.00 27.00 26.50 


No. 4 common, 1x4-inch and wider, 4- to 20- | 


foot, which may contain 20 percent of 4- to 
8- foot, is $26.0 


5&6/4, G-16’—  4”"&wdr. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 


DEDtr.  ..cccce'es $66.00 $68.00 $71.00 $81.00 | 
No. 1&btr. ..... 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 
NO. 1 cccccses -- 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 


For 5(a8/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; a my $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; 3 , 6-, 8- and 16-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, naa $s; ‘No. 4, add for all widths, $4. 

*Contains 40 to 60 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot $5; for other 
wre including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 

add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, 
a1: for 10- and 12-foot in ixi2-inch, add $4. 

No. 3 common, for 16-foot in 4-, 5- and 

& “inch, add $1; for 10- and 12-foot in 10- and 

12-inch, add $1. 

Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 
10- foot. 

Dé&bdtr., 4-inch. .$22.00 4-inch $16.00 

6-inch.. 27.00 6-inch 18.00 

Lath, parece and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $6.50; No. 

» 95.45. 


E, 


“se eee 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Mo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 515— 

8’ 10,12 &14’ 16’ 
oe er see re $19.50 $20.50 $21.50 
FF eer ss 24.00 25.50 
= 2A ARH Tr 24.00 25.00 26.50 
DG” \scadaxeeseekoud 26.50 27.50 29.00 
BEE” ecvedoacavesses 27.50 28.50 30.00 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 


Mo. 1 Hemlock Sm $151E— 

10’ 12&14’ 16° 
| £ aT PrrTery Sy $24.50 $24.50 $24.50 $25.50 
mE” sexe sceeet 22.5 23.50 24.00 25.50 
er” §cesanenes 23.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 
i” catabaewee 23.50 29.50 28.50 28.50 
Sr” ssda0keaee 3.50 30.00 29.00 29.50 


2 
For No. 2 dimension, deduct $3.00 from price 
of No. 1. 


only, 


reau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr Cc D 
ge: «ero $25.25 $25.75 $16.25 ace 
1x3” é:. Souk oa ee a tte ie 
lr ‘ 26.2 awa 
Flat Grain ‘Flooring 
=. 50 13.00 
De” “scuise neem ‘ ty 15.50 
Mixed Grain Flooring 
| 1x4” wa i $10.50 | 
i 
| Ceiling 
glee 15.00 12.75 
a cSnanmnaws 16.25 13.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
a oe 16.2 13.25 ue 
eo eee 17,00 15.00 cite 
ania ree 4 9.75 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried ‘ona Surfaced 
| 1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
| CCT Te ee $24.00 $29.25 $43.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
| 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
ie “ Berar $10.25 $11.25 $10.50 $13.00 
ee See 6.00 6.25 6.00 8.25 
> See 4.50 5.00 5.00 
Dimension 
12’ . 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
| No. 1, 2” thick— 
4”.$10.25 $10.00 $11.00 $11.75 $11.50 .... ... 
| 6". 9.75 9.50 10.50 10.75 11.00 $13.25 $14.0 
| 8*”.. 9.75 9.75 10.75 11.00 11.00 12.75 14.7 
|} 10”. 10.50 10.50 10.75 11.25 11.50 13.25 16.0 
| 12”. 10.75 11.00 11.50 11.75 12.25 12.75 16,2 
| 2x4", 8’, $9.50; 10’, $10.25; 2x6”, 10’, $9.2 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
kh Saaret $5.7 $5.50 $5.00 $8.00 $7.50 
a ee 375 3.25 ee eee <mae 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
3x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced... ...c.0-- $12.50 
GuS-to 1236128° to 40’, TOUR. .ccccccccccs 11.25 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 13.25 
Pir Lath 
a oe tL ae ee ee eee ee $2.25 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
6k dd c cred eade ne ceehaseeeeweeas oa $20.00 
De” cles cscbsadctelesesianeteveten tee 21.00 





m 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LumMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 18. 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 
straight and 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical Bu- 





F. 
14, 
cars, 


0. b. 


ixed reporte 


mill prices 
15 and 17, direct 


d by 


by members du 
Wednesday, 








INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 
6” la 10” 13° 
C selects AL..... $36.30 $36.80 $44.75 $66.76 
D selects AL..... 24.80 24.71 31.24 51.24 
No. 1 common AL.... ~- 931.35 
No. ? common AT. 21.69 19 “47 19. 25 24.42 
No. 3 common AL 11.95 13.05 13.49 13.07 
SuHop, 5/4 aNnp 6/4, S28S— 
No. 1...$22.66; No. 2...$16.50; No. 3...$11.00 
SeLects S2S, 5/4 anD 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
ee Oe Pe eee eee $47.64 
es Gidea ceaddese de oe aoa 22.2 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL............. 7.7 
Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
| 6” 8” 10” 12 on” 
| © selects AL... .$51.75 $52.00 $60.00 $95.00 
D selects AL.... 37.20 38.00 45.87 81.66 
No. 1 common AL 36.25 37.00 44. 00 70.00 
No. 2 common AL 28.96 29.01 28.98 37.20 
No. 3 common AL 17.50 18.50 19.50 23.13 
SeLEcTs S2S, 5/4 aND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
> ROROOEE BE oi cic cciwcasessinnscsenws $75.08 
i Se 6 tc acnwasevervae denne 30.50 
No. 4 Common, S25, RW Rls. ...ccccccvcs 10.72 
Larch and Fir 
Mo. 2 Gienomaton. B26" 16)... cccccivcveses $13.7 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4”"RL.......... 26.1 


y Aug. 
direct and wholesale sales 
mixed car orders. 


ring 
19. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 19. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
the 
Averages 





three 


Following f. o. 


Association 
days ended 
include both 
and are based on 
Quotations follow: 


Pondosa Pine 


b. 





Finish— 
ee 
1x4—10” 

Bevel siding— 
%x4” 





144x6”, Flat gr. 20.00 
Vert. gr. 25.00 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 18.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Factory stock— 


4/4 ..cccccecs $18.00 
5/4 rccccscecer 21.00 
oa cvvsdoves . 22.00 
8/4 woccccccce 23.00 
en" 29.00 
Lath -..i.c. 3.00 


mel box 11. 00013. 00 





Aug 


Sa 
ing 
thos 
were 
Pine 
ende 


All 


uo 


t 
4 
4 
4 


on 


/ 


Mix: 
4/4y 
5/43 
6/43 
8/43 





1931 


ee 
“Io 
or 


ooo 


12.46 
14.36 


12.06 
15.20 


nore hee 
em Aro 
so ON 
oo nor 





N] 

; & = 
‘ted to 
ciation 
ended 


e both 
sed on 


. $11.00 


_— 
. $47.64 


99 97 


$95.00 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 15.—Eastern prices of 
red cedar shingles f. o. b. mill are: 


New Grades Old Grades 


Per Square Per M 

Royals, 24”— 

a 2 Loo oeaites nate $2.833@2.99 $5.00@6.50 
ee A iad wd onelnence 1.78 @2.20 

2 © snneneeeeeeene 2.00 

fections, 138”— 

= D VenwkG wenenbad 1.94@2.15 2.70@3.00 
NE eR eS ee 1.12@1.35 1.60 
SE EE cn i clement 1.10@1.20 
No. 1, XXXXX_ Per- 

ee OF FP rere 1.43@1.80 1.70 @2.38 
No. 2, or All Clear, 
Mixed Grain ...... 1.08@1.32 
No. 3, or 10” Clear... .80@1.05 .95@1.05 
ra Clears— 

a aoe eee Rakai ine wie awe ea 1.25@1.55 
OD cxvtcesdn ses deadetvnncKesevene Sy = -40 
pokas, Slash Graim..cccccccsecece 

Lame og 5x16”, 5/2, mixed grain 1.80@2.25 

Chelee AB ccc crcccccccccecsccese -80@1.00 

Gommon Btars ..ccccccccccvesccses 75@1.00 

No. 2 Perfections (10” clear)...... 1.65 

Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
toe, MN, CFE cocccccceceveceseasencse $1.30 

a Clears, 75% vertical grain........ 1.85 

Extra Clears, 50% vertical grain........ 1.65 

SIMU POTEOets, B/E .cccccceceresesees 1.90 

Eurekas, 75% vertical grain............ 2.40 

PED 5 oc os 6 eeee tee ee estveeeesneee 2.70 

pe PT 5.75 


Shingles shipped with fir lumber are about 
10 cents higher. 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 15.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills, 
those on commons covering 1-inch stock only, 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the week 
ended Aug. 11: 


California Ponderosa Pine 








All widths— . 

No. 1&2 clr. C. sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
|) $50.10 $49.45 $28.30 $26.05 
~<a’ bent teter 49.35 48.15 27.80 seh aii 
ee xseawc ea 49.70 41.90 24.10 37.50 
a: - biecnwene 58.95 49.70 29.60 pies 

California Sugar Pine 
dspam eed $85.65 $72.45 _ $32.10 
Me ° cctenvoes 78.55 66.60 $48.15 
ES olcetx ar wca 78.55 59.50 37.55 48. 20 
ee acncennee 89.10 75.10 
Ponderosa Pine Shop Mixed ‘ae 
Inch common. .$15.10 Common— 

No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 23.20 No.2 No.3 
No. é» 6/4xa.w. ° 17.75 ee $22.20 $16.60 
Sugar Pine Shop ee i aan 20.90 13.80 
Inch common..$20.75 10” ..... 20.85 13.30 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 32.45 ae - 23.70 12.35 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.90 Box— 
White Fir a eee $17.00 
No. 2&btr. dimen, yo. ee 25.25 
lfXa.W. ... Bev. Siding, %4x6”— 
Australian Bé&better . 27.55 
Mixed pines— ee coe wackeans 23.75 
hk ee $34.40 
5/4xa.W. ...... 35.55 Lath— 
CRN. acsvian 33.75 No. 1....see. 2.50 
eG. acsume 37.05 | an aren 1.75 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 17.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $39.00; No. 1 common, $35.00; No. 

2 droppings, $27.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 
Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 
6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$35.00 $43.00 $57.00 $65.00 $75.00 
GrEorcIA AIR DRIED RooFERS— 
bar and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
8.50. 


KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROoFERS— 
amet and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
4.00 


NortH CAROLINA PINE RouGH ery No. 1— 
10-inch, $25.00. 12-inch, $26.5 
NortH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 
DORRGE, SHEGMOME 5 gi cécdcs eivincewan $40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Bikbetter, F/4R1SAMEM | oo ccc cccsccacs $59.00 
wee CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
er— 
S48, 44-inch secant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $18.50; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $20.00. Rough, 2x10-inch, 
10- to 16-foot, $21.50. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. 


o. b. Nor- 
folk prices received during the 


week ended 





Aug. 15, as reported by the North Carolina 
Pine Association: 
Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
NS aia cing Seria hl ap a orgs i ns $36.55 
ME Mae hea Waa eae oak oooh oe eed bees cu 25.25 
"ah eal atheist hadintale seat ptans doin 16.00 
ee als Ss Pea ie aw eis wiarapere eta © 13.45 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bahoter No. 1 box box 
Be \kswebbennn $34.60 ‘ ae ah 
ee ss cee omens 34.15 eS a cindy 
Wea win vine ws 34.95 $27.10 $16.90 $14.50 
et ge 37.45 a “e 5e 
1 Fe a tht i a 38.80 30.10 18.15 14.85 
es ee 42.25 34.75 18.80 15.20 
BE esrkiwedkante 55.25 38.95 23.55 16.50 
Edge B&better— 
a ik gee erage a laste) thn a ateraecoacn co. palele $39.20 
EE? caret. stheuW Ee -eawene nomad eceonon 51.90 
RUE es ne dvos betes ani kali bees bore ele 58.80 
Chek tafavla dekh sis welee ene aGaekS ieee 40.35 
Bark Strips— 
—_, rs Al en weank’s » Gsleiecenoatney 23.60 
ee ee ee a ee eee 10.50 
nda 24%" 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
ee eee $33.10 $31.75 
No. 1 common, }}”........ 29.45 27.85 
No. 2 common, }{#”........ 20.20 19.40 
2% ” 3%” 
a, — 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $27.10 
Box bark eee 14.50 
No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
1x 6” Pach tniie Wie (a taal ei veliaigee isa oie Bee aie $17.20 
SA Re ee ee ie atthe Satara 17.65 
ET a cicbig nlite 2 tale bia ede te hens Se eR 17.75 
EE © pu wa are aca-o oe bop Wille oscil are oelcatw and bio a 
Seattle, Wash., Aug. 15.—Prices for red 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 
18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: = 


Bevel Siding, 14-inch 


. Clear 6 As — 
PME < osscesicastecee $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
SAMOR: ccsrceccenvens 29.00 24.00 20.00 
SPUN: Sided orcas 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
, %-inch %-inch 
PONS eneienecnibasebesuisieys $43.00 $32.00 
DEN. Gnsth Grboagunpede ates 53.00 43.00 
NE cuccta'a pawhupnion Gattniond 2.00 oonn 
Pinish, B&better 

$28, S48 

or Rough 
NAIR ib le Snipe Wachee Bite vie take ne Eee $ 50.00 
I asm Wats ala Whe acalacx Gosek a ocak enor eh ie 55.00 
EE Sibir kine cae aU ne keane ho knee 70.00 
EE ind erg ad wadin ed ca ade acicae arian 85.00 
aS ial tate Sie ae bo ee ee 90.00 
ES | waits m'piabace shi aides 6 Wb a aie adv ealele ina'ainais 95.00 
ET Airiedianeaas wan ad Wael adaua ooels 100.00 
WE NE EE kik dn ca edn endekweraceieun 105.00 

Clear Ceiling or Plooring, One Side V or B 
ee 3 Ae eee eee $35.00 
Pe 5 Oe Se eink akehesadncesancunesce 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 

Made from 1x3” and under.............. 55% 
Made from other sizes........cccccccces 45% 


For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 


RUGG . Ohdtlad- cies needeecdunsacmenaieeie % 
Clear Lattice, S4S, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. . 
MURS \sa:haetin ger tana ce aidan eco ak na aa ae een $0. 
Se sat on eens sateen Un eess Thee wean 38 
Ue &cbleuns eases woes Sue ve adae swans 25 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 17.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 


Untreated S’th’n 


White Southern Heart 

Oak Sap Pine Pine 

No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9” face. .$1.15 $0.95 $1.80 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8”. 8” face.. 1.05 85 1.50 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. .95 75 1.28 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7” face.. .85 .65 1.12 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .75 .55 .96 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 
less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap cypress, 
20 cents less than white oak. 

Switch Bridge 


Ties Plank 
I LIN os: see casas endo epen Grae orece $35.00 $33.00 
Fk Sa er een 32.00 ee 
TUDSGIO GPE GUM 2ccccscveces 30.00 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 
re aan 27.00 
PE Surdoecetnawtheswseswe 29.00 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
a o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 
H— 


FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 55.00 $ 45.00 $ 40.00 $ 28.00 $ 16.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 50.00 45.00 33.00 18.00 
Ge ses 5.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 85.00 75.00 55.00 40.00 18.00 
BircH— 

/4 64.00 44.00 34.00 24.00 16.00 
5/4 68.00 48.00 38.00 28.00 17.00 
CFE cv 72.00 62.00 44.00 80.00 17.00 
8/4... 77.00 62.00 654.00 36.00 18.00 

10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 70.00 65.00 veces 
12/4 ... 95.00 85.0 75.00 60.00 ee 
16/4 ... 130.00 115.00 100.00 AP eee 
B/S cee SO 39.00 26.00 20.00 cece 
3/4 ... 60.00 42.00 30.00 21.00 bése 
Thin 4/4 60.00 42.00 80.00 one esee 


Price of No. 2 and better 
wider, 4- and 6- foot lengths, $26 
For select red, add $10. 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $60: one and two face clear, $42; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $60, one and two face 
clear, $42. 
Sorr MaPpLE— 


1x4 inch and 


4/4 ... 565.00 40.00 32.00 22.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 62.00 47.00 38.00 27.00 17.00 
6/4 ... 65.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 17.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 45.00 30.00 18.00 
Sort Etm— 
FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4, 48.00 33.00 23.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 665.00 40.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4. 60.00 40.00 26.00 23.00 
8/4 . 65.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 
Rock au 
/4 80.00 65.00 25.00 19.00 
5/4 . 85.00 ' 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 . 90.00 we 65.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 . 95.00 75.00 38.00 25.00 
10/4 . 105.00 ‘ 85.00 52.00 re 
12/4 . 115.00 95.00 57.00 30.00 
Basswoo 
4/4 . 55.00 45.00 35.00 21.00 16.00 
5/4 60.0 50.00 42.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 65.00 55.00 45.00 25.00 18.00 
8/4 70.00 60.00 50.00 26.00 21.00 
10/4 : 75.00 65.00 55.00 35.00 ése 
12/4 80.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 oe 
Keystock, No. labetier, 4/4, $65; 
rades, FAS, $75; No. 55; No. Labetter 4/4, 
70; or on ~B,¥ FAs’ 80; No. 1, $60. 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $50; ix5- inch, $55. 


RED OAaK— 
4/4... 85.00 65.00 60.00 82.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4... 58.00 48.00 36.00 26.00 13.00 
/4 ... 70.00 50.00 40.00 28.00 16.00 
6-4 ... 75.00 655.00 40.00 30.00 16.00 
8/4 ... -75.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 16.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 40.00 eoee 
12/4 ... 110.00 90.00 80.00 42.00 ecce 
16/4 ... 160.00 130.00 120.00 cece wove 


Harp MapLe RovGH FLoorine STocKk— 
No.1 No.2 No.3A 


com. com. com. 
OEE, scriadweee eseeceee + $34.00 $24.00 $16.00 
*. [eee eee ese | oe 
i OTE EE > wees 28.00 18.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and Doster 
cee eeekeemena is ks mam p> vin oe ane 
O76 -eccccécessBhoeden<h ote Lee 
"AS ” Sel. 0. 2 0. 3 
eee $66.00 $56.00 sie 00 $35 00 $2, 00 


Additions for specizl widths of No. 1 aad 
better in all sereweees, standard lengths, 
8-inch and wider, $10; 10-inch and w der, $20: 
12-inch and wider, $30. 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are averages of actual carlot 
sales prices of oak flooring, Memphis (Tenn.) 
basis, as reported to the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association for bus ness done dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 8: 


24%” 1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Mer06 $87.75 F120... 





Clr. qtd. wht....$78.06 


Clr. qtd. red.... 58.35 60.50 adi 
ee. Gee. Wilsces sete 45.00 eRe: 
Sel. qtd. red.. 45.00 aaah a actin Som 
Clr. pln. wht.... 59.93 isos 49.08 $34.46 
Clr. pin. red.... 49.57 45.36 45.29 38.68 
Sel, pln. wht.. 41.67 41.76 32.00 31.45 
Sel. pln. red. 40.15 36.30 32.86 29.87 
No. 1 com., wht.. 24.74 sa ae 19.83 18.83 
No. 1 com., red... 23.28 21.00 17.68 ha ae 
_ fy ae 10.83 10.00 10,50 
144x2” %x1 % “i 7 fsx1%" 
Clr. qtd. red. ee 00 - eau 
Clr. pln. wht.... 52.01 $52.54 al 
Clr. pln. red.... 50.65 55.50 $43.50 
Sel. pln. wht.... 40.70 40.00 33.50 
Sel, pln. red. 40.28 40.88 33.50 
No. 1 com., wht. 26.05 23.58 232 


No. 1 com., red.. iiolats pa wth cone 
WG. FB Ci ceces's 11.50 amc bison case 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS ag 
Following were average sales prices received for southern hardwoods during the week ended Aug. 11 Chicago basis: trade 
4 $ 3d 4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6 ‘4 8/4 KA 
Rep GuM— PoPpLAR— t 
Qid. FAS... 65.25 Dey, 4 Bihabaewokeae. scdaekiaendos Pim. FAB... 2.000 Feevsce 73.50 71.75 oo \ 
eee dees See ee nes 55.75 58.50 Ce i ee cata e i TN: belo 
ns ca OS eS RA heh ite brat ea EER dv.ll. 
No. 1@sel. 36.00@ 44.75 .....ccccecce 47.75 52.25 No, 1.... 34.75@ 36.75 31.75@ 34.75 32.75 33.50 as it 
nS ee ee | Ll sek pa aeenadinae Maa pueaae ek, Sc EE DED USeSkcenewes swadawdtevave Pare. to in 
Sap GumM— i Sa ree = =—«s—( Gl hone Ee 8 werelaa eles dina Wale OReee days. 
Qtd. FAS... 54.00 (seca entene Reebewne sean 46.25@ 50.00 ASH— 
No. 1&sel. 28.75@ 30.00 .........06. 33.00 32.50@ 38.00 Co. ctetiaeiwine: lpia meletewutatar — Weide ie Gaei aril 18.00 
ro OE non 28.50 31.00 Sort MAPLE— NE 
BCl. ceeces ev.te ad.e ol. cree 4 » 2¢e 97 o7 OF 6 rod 
No. 2:1... 22:76@ 2875 ...... ic Sevanpupntes. meoesencenes ae SE Le ee TICE ERTT belie a 
EECH— rice 
SEACH Cea ‘ail AS ere ee hk RawkcbeR BeekRE ees. - daeddar senti 
Qtd. BAS... 12.75 TeLTreT UCT T ae Te CT eT Tae ee eT ee No. 1@sel... 43.00  § ..ccce.. shit 3uye 
Pin. FAS... 35.75 eae eee “aah Gur et dhabrapiaaca eda Sas CO ee Se ee ee ead 
: ee 99 TF HickKoRY— fusin 
a ss — £38 eee eeRene ReSeSbedeeen 8 eeelekaaee . . 
s : PE enete Adee Kwek aRedNleeReeh enema weaas 59.00 stan¢ 
WHITE Oaxk— No 9 27.00 at st 
Pin. FAS. - 77.25 a 85.75 90.00@ 95.00 95.00 103.00@ 105.00 2 ns . a . Sh oe @E.UU &# #&#& = = = eee eee eeer eee eee eerererereeree se eevee - eae 
No, 1&sel. 39.00@ 67.25 50.25@ 75.50 54.25@ 69.00 ..-....+.... —s ee BO 
NO. 8...6 31.00@ 365.50 22... cceeee ceccescceces 45.75 TPO ee, eee eee 3775@ oe leila easte 
No. 3, fig. 23.00 RENARD RN “RE RRO RKC ES sed aMRe ae AME ce ee eC ee G 17.75@ 18.50 ne ee and 
a ee Ot ead bees ebdeiee  selaeu'nbus BU, ilaveate "iabtaledsaehaac'e ‘tale os aieren eae ace 7.75@ dD earn ern.) — oe 
aoe COTTON WOOoD— rand 
ae ng, ee rrr eae 42.00 13.00 Augt 
Pin. FAS... 58.25@ 64.00 ......... ek 'hORSRReehASs Shmdnnrenons No. 1&sel.. 28.75 32.00 tie ten are conc! 
No. 1&sel. 38.00@ 46.50 43.25@ 45.75 54.50 58.75 No. 2 95.50 ILE R HE Bele E ones ieanl 
Te 9 oC 5 4 3 5 - _ meee nne meu @&8&8& #&#&} }§=—r ewer ee wm eee eel ll ll hh hh eevee eseeseens " 
No. 2.... 29.00@ Ree 6éeeee's Ke “SRSEREDOREKE POET hded eS MAGNOLIA— back 
MIXED OAK— : ” No. 1&sel... 33.75 3 | ae 35.50 is lit 
i, Den Cee Gianccacnenee dveweGeaRaee S4:de046b wae ae eee 23.50@ 26.00 
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sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- : : ches’ 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27. The 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— ' ‘a a 
4/4 5&6/4 8/4 W an easy tone, and low ends are soft. Prices Lend 
a : .$85@100 $100@115 $105@120 ESTERN PINES of Nos. 1 and 2 common are fairly firm. There fact 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45 50 60 65 70@ 75 NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Although volume is talk of a firm price being again estab- year 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 > Giteden Ganbemma a a nad sain lished on Pondosa pine. Buyers are not tak- still 
No. §.com..... 30@ 33 240 26 36@ 38 Of business increased somewhat last week, ... hold freely, and the easy tendency in tl quir, 
Sd. “*" 88@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62. prices for Ponderosa continued to decline, Ale “bas, peu y Ae tee si 
wormy @ market has the effect of holding ; has 
as there is always a seller willing to go ean as the effect of holding up their ve 
PLAIN RED OAK— ie . : orders. Stocks of retailers and other buyers 
FAS ; 66 82 15 85 90@100 under any figure named. Buyers are not ome name , , sill — Cy 
No. 1 com.&sel. <2 50 38 55 58 62 particularly anxious to push their advantage, : PERE. mane 
No. 2 com..... 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 usually closing the deal on the first batch ily 
No, 3 com..... 309 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 of bids. The upper grades of California NORTHERN PINE mc 
CHESTNUT— pines as well as a and Idaho pines, NEW YORK Aug. 18.—Practically no rsvart 
FAS. ..... wees 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 Are not in great demand. northern pine ‘is coming into this. area De 
. 1 com..... 43@ 4 54@ 59 60@ 65 —_—— chm ge AR ag cee Ag ag wo 
— : pm patos 20 rs 309 21 20@ 21 KANSAS CITY. MO. Aug. 18.—There is through the regular channels, but in less ex- also 
Sd. wormy & little indication of much buying of western garni suburbs many log cabins are larg 
Be) Zz Seana 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 pines. Mill representatives attribute the re- — ean ae tt = > eget ro port 
No. r. sd. luctance of buyers to the unsettled condition  €S‘@te organizations out of jumber trom east- 
wormy ..... 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40) of ine market. as both retailers and indus- ern Canada. The builders, in every case, Bl 
PorpLaR— trial consumers showed a disposition to buy have refused to disclose the source of their trad 
vend £ _— 1 80 135 140@145 150@155 earlier in the month before prices were lumber. —s posite 
“ wdr... arke , car 
Hager apabet aoe iD tos@ils igomiso Marked down, = BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Demand for littl 
ose 6 Sel. ce y+ rs He +4 + i BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The better northern pine is slow, but occasional sales - 
N eo i. ren os 33 36 40 42 45 48 grades of Pondosa and California pines show =" made. Demand for oper grades Cu gc 
No 2B +. 24 26 +80 30 29 31 tailed by lack of industrial activity. Com- of p 
Ov BD secees @ mon grades are in some demand and are firm. dow! 
—— 000 18 %@ 78 18@ 80 Low grades are weak, and box factory buy- tinu 
AS scseevers ing is not up to that of a year ago. rowl 
to. 4 com.&sel ie +4 £39 + it 60 MAPLE FLOORING ; - lines stalled . a trika 
o. COM...+. 


42 Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring HEMLOCK com 


mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- buyi 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 18.—The hemlock § othe 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars trade is quite slow. Retail yards are getting ; 
nn mill basis during the week ended few ealls for northern and eastern hemlock. 
us. oe: 














Following are average sales prices, these . First Second Third Eastern and northern clipped boards. are 
f. o. .b. mill figures being based on shortleaf SL. lle ee $55.08 $44.68 $26.53 nominally quoted $26 and random $25, but NI 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills some wholesalers would gladly transmit lower sout 
during the week ended Aug. 15: bids. Western hemlock prices look weaker § but 
- SS Flooring END DRIED WHITE MAPLE despite the upward trend of ocean freights, this 
‘ 1x3” 1x4” quotations ranging around $13@14 off Atlan- New 
Edge grain—Pe&better....... _» $57.00 $56.00 Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. tic differentials page 12%, Boston dock. rent 
Flat grain—Bé&better......... 29.00 29.00 mills, lower Michigan: wan we thes “ieseaty 
- Nok 1.6ed25540'..+- 3B,00 24.00 : o. sel. roac 
LMR - BGs ses se. 18.00 a) Pe eee $ 85.00 DOUGLAS FIR » aa 
_ Partition and Siding ie Sersevsecursanneveses oe oees NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Orders for Douglas tinu 
Zoston partition,: Bé&better, 1x4”....... $27.50 8/4 Nee oe ot ae 125.00 100.00 fir continue small and not very numerous, on | 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............. OE. we ecee 150.00 125.00 but buyers have got into the habit of closing : 
Finish and Moldings Me ccceteussuesdawnees -+ 160.00 135.00 orders on the first batch of bids, as they have it “* 
Finish, B&better, 1x5&10°..:..........- $44.00 learned that prices will not vary very much a 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10” 58.00 more than a dollar. Prices have not ad- git 


Case and base, ixs&8”. | pa e ees 15.00 WEST COAST LOGS vanced because of the advance in the inter- yr 


Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 50% coastal to $11 for October, but may be ex- 





1%” and over.... 40% Everett, Wash., Aug. 15.—List prices oflogs: pected to at the first sign of any large som 
Boards and Shiplap Fir: Olympia and Shelton territory: No. 1, orders. Most of the big users are still buy- hing 
3oards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”......... $26.00 $16; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $8. ing from hand to mouth, but their stocks it 
3oards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, 18&20’........ 23.00 In North Sound territory, most camps are now being much reduced, their orders are § and 
Sespiam Wo. 5, 168". cccvescccccccetesee 15.00 down, loggers are refusing to meet the becoming more frequent. There is a greater Sor 
Dimension Olympia and Shelton prices, and most logs percentage of live orders behind inquiries (2; 
i ae ok a) oe eee ee $16.00 are offered on the following basis: No. 1, $18; for fir, and less distress selling to contend § 990 ( 
ae ee Ble ME OE Bibi cio war wawed 19.00 No, 2, $14; No. 3, $10. with, than in some woods. : 
ete”. 26s BE SO seats ccnwsenan 29.00 Cedar: Shingle logs, $8@10; lumber logs, (oe . Cl 
No, 2, 2x 4”, 14- and 16’.........+.+..- 16.00 $19@20. BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 17.—Calls_ for soon 
2x12” 12-00 16%.....-.- ee eeeeees 20.00 Hemlock is firm: No. 2, $10.50@12.50; No. ‘stocks are held down to relatively small pro- — 
Lath 3, $9@11. portions. Offerings are as yet so free -that yar 

ee Wetec iowa daveSnaececes $2.35 Spruce: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $10. there has been no uplift in the quotations, and 
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the uncertainties of the freight rate situation 
add to the difficulties of the business. At that, 
fr is getting about as large a share of the 
trade as any other wood. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 18.—Salesmen re- 
port that fir stocks at retail yards are far 
pelow the danger mark, but the market is 
dil. Demand from railroads is very slow, 
as it usually is at this season, but is expected 
to improve noticeably during the next thirty 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Inquiries are some- 
what more frequent for eastern spruce, but 
prices are so low that very few mill repre- 
sentatives will admit accepting orders. 
3uyers are showing no hesitancy about re- 
fusing shipments that do not come up to 
standard, and are insisting on mixed cars 
at straight car prices. 





BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 18.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames and dimension is dull, 
and prices are not at all firm. Request for 
random lengths is even slower than usual in 
August, and some eager sellers are quite 
conciliatory. Boards are almost stagnant, 
despite bargain offerings. Efforts to 
back up lath prices are unsuccessful, and there 


some 


is little business. 
HARDWOODS 
NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Spottiness is still 


the distinguishing mark of the hardwood 
market. Scarcity is causing a good price to 
be offered for some items, such as No. 1 
chestnut and the better grades of white oak. 
The furniture factories are still buying, 
especially white oak. There has been some 
tendency on the part of the furniture manu- 
facturers to use more oak and walnut this 
year and less gum. The export market is 
still slow, although a good volume of in- 
quiry for maple flooring and quartered oak 
has come in from England. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 17.—Inquiry for 
hardwoods is increasing, although it is still 
for mixed carlots. Prices are unsatisfactory. 
Oak flooring is doing better, some items stif- 
fening because of shortage of dry stocks. 
Demand for sap gum, poplar and naple is 
also showing improvement, there being 
larger orders from automotive interests. Ex- 
port trade is dull. 





BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The hardwood 
trade is quiet, as is customary during this 
vacation month. More talk of buying in the 


near future is heard. Prices are showing 
little change. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 17.—Curtailment 


of production has resulted in a heavy scaiing 
down of stocks, and while the quotations con- 


tinue to show much irregularity, some nar- 
rowing in their range has taken place. Dis- 


tributers here still report that business is not 
coming in with any sort of freedom, but good 
buying by the automobile manufacturers and 
other users is looked forward to. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


NEW YORK, 
southern pine is 
but prices 


Aug. 18.—More and more 
being bought each week, 
have not advanced. Stocks in 
this area are at their lowest ebb since Port 
Newark was opened, and some of the cur- 
rent buying is by industrials whose piles 
have actually reached bottom. The _ rail- 
roads are still following their policy of hand 
to mouth buying, and are expected to con- 
tinue this way until a decision is reached 
on the proposed rate advance. 





BOSTON, 
items are 


MASS., Aug. 18.—Southern 
moving very slowly. 
is keen and concessions frequent. Roofers 
look rather firmer, however, and more sales 
of S-inch air dried are being made at $21.50. 
Some B&better }j-inch partition has lately 
been offered at $35, but there are nice makes 
for which $37 is not shaded. Flooring is dull 
and easier. Low range for shortleaf and high 
for longleaf 1x4-inch; B&better rift, $62.50@ 
12; © rift, $49.75@58: B&better near rift, 
$900 55.25; B&better flat, $34@36. 


pine 
Competition 


OHIO, Aug. 17.—There is a 
steady run of fill-in orders for south- 
ern pine commons from local and up-State 
yards. Demand from planing mills is more 


CINCINNATI, 


fairly 
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active, and prices of several scarce items are 
about $1 higher, especially in dimension and 


Bé&better. Wholesale buying is rather dull, 
with inquiry spotty. Prices as a whole are 
weak. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 18.—Sales are in 
good volume, retail yards purchasing mod- 
erate lots in straight cars. Mixed cars are 
in fair demand, but the difficulty of filling 
badly mixed orders, without attaching rather 
steep premiums, restricted trade somewhat. 
However, mills are allowing some liberal 
concessions on surplus items to promote 
sales. Scarcity is more pronounced than 
ever in No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch, in 8-, 9- 
and 10-foot lengths, in condition for ship- 
ping, and also in No. 2 boards, 8- and 10- 
inch. Industrial demand is modest. Crating 
lumber is in good call, but there has been a 





decrease in inquiry from other industrial 
consumers. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 17.—Demand for 


longleaf pine continues to absorb the offer- 


ings with sufficient freedom to prevent any 
sagging in quotations. Demand for North 
Carolina pine is spasmodic and quotations 


have not advanced. Stocks continue to come 
in in sufficient volume to take eare of the 
needs of users. The assortments on the 
wharves here remain low, and little increase 
in the demand would suffice to cause a short- 


a CYPRESS 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 17.—Some cypress 
distributers report that the demand is on the 
increase and that the outlook is more promis- 
ing than it has been in a long time. Stocks 
are considerably broken, with the selection not 
always ample, while a stiffening in the quota- 
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tions has taken place lately. The absorption 
is stated to be good in a large part of the 
northeastern territory, and sellers of cypress 


have been able lately to take a gratifying 
number of orders. The holdings here are not 
large. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 17.— Cypress 
trade is draggy, with sales spotty and in- 
quiries likewise. Yard buying is very slow 
and confined to hand-to-mouth lots. Prices 
on the general run of items are easy and 
irregular. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 18.—Sales of 
shingles and lath have been very small, ex- 
cept for scattered small amounts in mixed 
cars to fill out depleted stocks. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 18.—Retailers are 
carrying light stocks, and often find it possi- 
ble to pick up a bargain on a lel. order. 
Because of the very light supplies in first 
hands, quotations on eastern spruce and na- 
tive white pine clapboards keep about steady, 
but there are plenty of bargains in West 
Coast clapboards. Some lots of red cedar clap- 
boards are offered at extremely low figures. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 18.—The boxboard 
trade is slow and prices are no firmer. Cur- 
rent prices are about $2@4 below the range 
of contract quotations of early winter, which 
were the lowest in years, hence operators are 
having much trouble about persuading cus- 
tomers to accept deliveries, instead of pick- 
ing up bargains on the present market. 











BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ET 











Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Fontana— Powell 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; S. A. 
ested, 

COLORADO. McPhee—New 
Timber Co. incorporated 
capital, $500,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Intercoastal Lumber Dis- 
tributors (Inec.), of Philadelphia, chartered under 
Delaware laws to deal in lumber, timber and wood 
products; capital, $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Wewahitchka—Gulf Land & Timber 
Co., incorporated; C. L. Morgan interested. 

MICHIGAN. Cheboygan—Rittenhouse Mfg. Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000; lumber products. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—Simonson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Hillsdale—Hillsdale Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000; Mildred Cohen. 

NEW YORK, Beacon—Dutchess Lumber Co. 
increasing capital to $20,000. 

New York—Susquehanna Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $25,000; to deal in 
timber ete. F. Sewell Bryant, 10 Post Office Sq., 
Boston, Mass. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Glacier 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
ging: Don Meldrum interested. 

Vancouver—West Way Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $30,000; manufacturer of wood and 
iron products; Floyd R, Holcomb interested, 


Lumber Co., 
Powell inter- 


Mexico 
under 


Lumber & 
Delaware laws; 


Timber Co., 
sawmill and log- 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA, Santa Rosa—E, U. White Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Henry Lans Co. (Ltd.) 
Vallejo—-Charles H. Miller succeeded by 

Lumber Co. 

est—Fred Yost has sold his interest in the 
Yost-Linn Lumber & Finance Co. to James R. 
McKinney. 

COLORADO. Deer Trail 
sold to Foster Lumber Co. 

Limon—Limon Lumber Co. sold to Foster Lum- 
ber Co. 

DELAWARE. Seaford—L. W. Hurley & Son 
sold lumber department to C. B. Waller. 

FLORIDA. Tampa — Alexander-Couch Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Fred Alexander Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Bert E. Cook Lumber Co. 
will be succeeded by Vanlandingham-Cook Lum- 
ber Co. on Sept. 1. 

INDIANA. Elwood—Winters Lumber Co. chang- 
ing corporate title to Home Lumber Co. 

Mount Vernon—George McCarty has purchased 
the coal yard of the Southland Coal Co. and will 
carry on a lumber and coal business under name 
of McCarty Coal & Lumber Co, 

MISSOURI. Linn Creek—Fernando Hanks suc- 
ceeded by Linn Creek Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA, Malmo—Paul H., 
Chris Reimers. 


Perry 


Deer Trail Lumber Co, 


Roberts sold to 


Morrill—Kearney Lumber Co. sold to L. W. Cox 
& Co. 

NEW YORK. Bolton Landing—B. W. 
succeeded by Carl E. Lamb Lumber Co, 

OKLAHOMA. Cushing—Spurrier Lumber Co. 
sold to T. J. Hughes Lumber Co., Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Stephenson-Brown Lumber Co, and Thomp- 
son-Parker Lumber Co., and stock will be divided. 

OREGON, Rainier—Newberg 
ported sold to Leo Gallagher. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Oil City—Oil City Wood- 
working Mfg. Co. plant sold to Edgar Thorp; oper- 
ation will be discontinued. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Blacksburg—G, W. & J. H. 
Bridges succeeded by Bridges & Crisp. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. New Underwsod—F. H. 
tor Lumber Co, sold to Fish & Hunter Co. 

Roswell—Loonan Lumber Co, closing yard. 

TENNESSEE. Fayetteville—Stiles Ashby, for- 
merly in the Hobbs-Sloan Hardware Co., has be- 
come a partner in the Hiller Lumber Co. and the 
business will be conducted under name of Hiller- 
Ashby Lumber Co., handling hardware, building 
materials and lumber. 

TEXAS. Olton—Connor-Campbell Lumber Co, 
succeeded locally by “Pat B. Campbell, Lumber- 
man.” 

VIRGINIA. Clinchburg—Gragg Lumber Co., of 
Amsterdam, Ga., reported to have purchased the 
bandmill of Holston River Lumber Co, 

WISCONSIN. Bangor—W. O. Naset sold to 
Bangor Lumber & Coal Co. 

WYOMING. Lusk—Lusk 
Foster Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto—Sam McCandless, 
manager of the tie and piling department of 
Robert Bury & Co. (Canada), Ltd., has taken 
over this department in his own name and is 
operating as S. S. McCandless, with office at 203 
Quebec Ave., Toronto. 


New Ventures 


ARKANSAS. Tekarkana—H. K, 
started a building supply business. 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Kesterson Lum- 
ber Co. has engaged in the lumber business at 
525 Market St. 

FLORIDA, 
sawmill. 

NEW YORK. New York—Harry L. Porter has 
started a furniture manufacturing business at 133 
N. 2nd St. 

OREGON. Eugene—A,. C. 
lish a handle factory. 

Hood River—J. L. Oliver and C. R. Hoskins have 
engaged in the woodworking business on 12th St. 

Portland—Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of Seattle, 
has opened a branch office in the Terminal Sales 
Bldg., with Wes Verd in charge. 

Tillamook—Donaldson Small Log & Lumber Co. 
has opened a sawmill near here under manage- 
ment of C. E,. Donaldson. 

Toledo—O, E. Roy and J. G. Taylor are reported 


Lamb 


Shingle Co. re- 


Rec- 


Lumber Co. sold to 


formerly 


Stewart has 


Plant City—L. L, 


Smith starting a 


Newberry will estab- 
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planning establishment of a box factory at this 
point - 
Tule Lake (P. O. Malin)—J. W. Copeland Yards 


opening retail lumber yard. 


TENNBSSEE. Harriman — Bart Hagemeyer 


Lumber Co. starting a wholesale lumber business. 
Memphis—Dixie-Lee Lumber Co. has started a 
commission lumber business. 


Delaney will 
in real 


TEXAS Fort Waerth—Mobey & 


open lumber busi in October. Now 
estate business in . P. Anderson Bidg. 

Fort Worth—H. 23. McMullen & Co. opening 
lumber business in 400 block on Grand Ave.; now 
in contracting business. 

Vaughn—William Austin has started a box 
manufacturing business. 


WASHINGTON, Nelson has 


started a sawmill. 


Port Angeles—F. U. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO Ottawa—D. G. Gilmour & Co., 
wholesale lumber dealers, have opened a retail 
yard on Wellington St. 

. * 
New Mills and Equipment 

MAINE. Peru—Berst-Forster-Dixfield Co. con- 
structing new power plant, factory and sawmill 
to employ 250 men in manufacture of wood pro- 


ducts. 


TEXAS. 
material 


Week's Recor 


RIORDON, prominently identi- 
filed with the pulp and paper industry in 
eastern Canada, for over 50 years, and a 
pioneer in the wood pulp and chemical pulp 
industries, who was also closely associated 
with and widely known among the leading 
lumber producers of eastern Canada, died 
at his home in Montreal, on Aug. 17, at the 
age of 84. In 1863, when he was a lad of 16, 
Charles Riordon joined his brother, John 
Riordon, in the building of a paper mill at 
Merritton, Ont., of which he became manager. 
He continued his active connection with the 
pulp and paper industry of Canada until a 
few years ago, when his company was sold 
to the Canadian International Power & Paper 
Co. Charles Riordon bought the Toronto 
Daily Mail, the leading Canadian Conserva- 
tive newspaper, in 1877, and continued as its 
president until its sale in 1927. In 1891 the 
Empire newspaper was bought, the two 
forming the Toronto Mail and Empire. 
Charles Riordon was an active factor in the 
development of Canada. He was instrumen- 
tal in the building of railways in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, also in the rebuilding 
of the suspension bridge at Niagara Falls, 
of which company he was for some time 
president and for nearly 50 years a direc- 
tor. He was a great reader and student and 
assisted materially in the founding of Ridley 


is assembling 
of a 


Garrett 
begin construction 


Sheldon—Ben N, 
and will soon 


CHARLES 


College at St. Catharines, Ont. Mr. Riordon 
was born in 1847 in the village of Bally- 
bunion, County Kerry, Ireland. The family 
moved to Weston, Ont., in 1850 and to 
Rochester, N. Y., about 1857, where Charles 
Riordon was educated, When he was 18 
years of age, he made a trip by himself to 


England in the year 1866 and brought back 
machinery for a new mill. Groundwood pulp 
was introduced into Canada by Charles Rior- 
don in 1869. In 1885 he went to Austria and 
Germany to study the production of sulphite 
pulp and brought back two sulphite diges- 
ters which were floated down the Rhine and, 
being too large for any cargo boat, were 
brought to Canada in sailing ships, from 
which the decks had been removed. The 
first sulphite pulp was made in Canada in 
1887 in Merritton and Cornwall, Ont. The 
company’s plant at Hawkesbury, Ont., was 
built in 1898 and, in 1910, the Riordon Co. 
took in the G. H. Perley Co. The mill at 
Kipawa was built in 1917-18, In 1920 the 
company gathered together the principal 
properties on the Gatineau River, which were 
then developed as a unit. Mr. Riordon is 
survived by one son, Charles Christopher, 


and three daughters. 

JOHN N. BRAY, aged 70, one of the best 
known lumber manufacturers in southern 
Georgia, died in a hospital at Valdosta, Ga., 
Friday night, Aug. 14, after a short illness, 
Mr. Bray had worked his way up from the 
ranks. As a youth he saved his money and 


purchased a small sawmill, with which he 
made money. This business expanded until 
the J. N. Bray Lumber Co. was formed, for 


years one of the largest operations in squth- 
ern Georgia. Mr. Bray bought timberland. 
After the timber had been cut he retained 
the land and it was only recently that he 
was persuaded to sell a small part of his 
holdings. He owned thousands of acres of 
land in southern Georgia. Although he was 
a powerful influence in the building of Val- 
dosta, he was a silent factor. In business 
his line, for he knew lumber. 


he stuck to 
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wood distilling Has 6,000 acres of heavily 


plant. 
wooded land on San Jacinto River. 
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Bala—Weismiller Bros. are rebuild- 
ing the planing mill which was recently burned. 
Spragge—J. J. McFadden Lumber Co. rebuilding 
sawmill recently destroyed by fire; new mill to 
cost about $200,000. 
QUEBEC. St. Lambert—J. J. Seguin Co, (Ltd.) 
plans construction of $200,000 creosoting plant. 


ONTARIO. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Graceville—Rex Lumber Co., loss 





by fire, $125,000; planing mill, dry shed, kiln and 
3,400,000 feet of lumber destroyed; plant owned by 
W. D. McRae, Dothan, Ala. 

ILLINOIS, Metropolis—Artman Lumber Co., loss 
by fire in sawmill, $50,000. 

Pekin—E. F. Lampitt & Sons, building mate- 


rials, loss by fire, 


IOWA. Reinbeck—Reinbeck Lumber Co, yards 
destroyed by fire; loss, $40,000. Moeller & Walters 
Lumber Co, yards also damaged. 


NEBRASKA. North Platte — Warehouse of 
North Platte Sash & Door Co, burned with loss of 
$18,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Russell—Sawmill, planing 
mill and lumber storage sheds of Fred E, Thomp- 
son burned; loss, $10,000. 


VIRGINIA. Winchester—Glaize & Bro. Lumber 
Yards, loss by fire; 1,000,000 feet of lumber de- 


of Deaths in 


was as a banker, being 
a large stockholder in the First National 
Bank of Valdosta, of which institution he 
had been for many years-an influential di- 
rector. He is survived by four daughters 
and two sons: Mrs. C. C. Giddens, Mrs. H. W 
Peeples, Miss Clair Bray, Mrs. B. M. Mackay, 
Cc. W. Bray and Orvis Bray, all of Valdosta. 


His only deviation 


There are also two brothers, F. N. Bray, of 
Cecil, and Lewis Bray, of Valdosta, and a 
number of grandchildren. 

ALEXANDER MUSTARD, Brucefield, Ont., 
interested for many years in the retail lum- 


ber and coal trade, and father of J. Mus- 
tard, a leading lumber and coal dealer, who 
succeeded his father at Brucefield, passed 


away recently at his home, at the age of 82. 
Mr. Mustard was one of the pioneer resi- 
dents and outstanding men of his generation 
in Huron County. He was a son of the late 
William Mustard, a pioneer settler from 
Scotland, and was born on the Mustard home- 
stead near Brucefield. As a young man he 
became a member of the firm of Kyle & 
Mustard, operating a flour and sawmill at 
Egmondville. This mill was destroyed by 


fire, after which Mr. Mustard returned to 
Brucefield, operating a sawmill there and 
engaging extensively in farming. He also 


operated a sawmill for a number of years at 
Bayfield, Ont. Alexander Mustard disposed 
of his milling interests to his son, J. q 
Mustard, in 1912 and operated his farm until 
1923, which he then sold to another son, and 
retired to Brucefield. Throughout his life 
Mr. Mustard took an active part in muni- 
cipal and political affairs and was a past 
president of the South Huron Liberal Asso- 
ciation. He leaves a widow, six sons and 
four daughters. 


HENRY C. McDUFF, for many years a 
well known and prominent lumber merchant 
in the Providence, R. I, territory and head 
of the Henry C. McDuff Estate, Pawtucket, 
R. IL., died suddenly Tuesday, Aug. 11. Mr. 
McDuff was born forty years ago in Rhode 
Island, the son of the late Henry C. McDuff, 


lumberman, and was a man of exceptional 
business ability and personal charm. His 
brothers are also in the lumber business, 


operating the McDuff Coal & Lumber Co. Mr. 
McDuff recently spent several months in 
Arizona, where he had gone for his health. 
He leaves a widow and a large and valuable 
estate. 


FRANK McLEOD, retired lumber dealer 
and a pioneer resident of Central City, Iowa, 


died there on Aug 2, after an illness of 
several months. For thirty years Mr. Mc- 
Leod had been in the lumber business in 


Central City, and previously had been in the 
retail furniture business there. He served 
on both the city council and school board 
and was active in other civic affairs. He had 
retired from business about ten years ago. 
Mr. McLeod was born in Nova Scotia in 1851 
and went to Iowa in 1861, living in Central 
City most of the time since then. He was 
a member of a family of seventeen children, 
of whom only one sister survives. A widow 
and four children also survive. 


EARL BARTHOLOMEW, one of the best 
known hardwood lumber salesmen in the 
Chicago territory, and former head of the 
©. Bartholomew Hardwood Co., was found 
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stroyed; loss estimated at $60,000. 


WISCONSIN. Wausau—Underwood Veneer Co, 
loss by fire, over $10,000. 


Timber Land Sales 


WEBSTER SPRINGS, W. VA., Aug. 18.~ 
Senator A. C. Herold, Sutton, and L. French 
Herold, Richwood, owners of several thou- 
sand acres of virgin oak timber, located in 
Braxton, Gilmer and Calhoun counties, have 
sold one-half their interest to the Pardee- 
Curtin Lumber Co. and the Howard Lumber 
Co. While the price was not officially an. 
nounced it is understood to be over $200,000, 
The company organized to manufacture this 
timber will be known as the Howard-Herold 
Lumber Co. The directors of this company 
are: Geo. D. Curtin, C. D. Howard, C. T, 
Howard, A. C. Herold and L. French Herold, 
The officers elected are C. D. Howard, presi. 
dent; A. C. Herold, vice president, and L, 
French Herold, secretary. The company has 
just completed seven miles of railroad con- 
necting with the B. & O. at Villa Nova and 
extending to Sleith where their large band 
mill will be located. A crew of men are now 
at work building the mill, shops, store house 
and company houses. This is the finest oak 
tract of timber left in the State and the 
company is preparing to be ready to cut 
lumber when business opens and the lumber 
market revives. 


Lumber World 


dead in the bathroom 
Forest, on Monday, 

caused by gas poisoning. 
was 50 years of age and had been in ill 
health for some time. He was for a number 
of years manager of the Chicago sales office 
of John L. Roper Lumber Co., and later in 





of his home in River 
Aug. 17, death being 
Mr. Bartholomew 


charge of the Chicago branch of the Ransom 
interests. He organized the E. Bartholomew 
Hardwood Co., which had its offices at 4052 
Princeton Ave., and a hardwood flooring 


warehouse at 48th Place, in 1921. His widow 


survives, 


LOUIS W. HUGHES, 55 years old, president 
of the Hughes Lumber & Coal Co. and a 
well known civic leader at Bloomington, Ind., 
died of heart disease at his home in Bloom- 
ington on Friday, Aug. 14. He was grad- 
uated from Indiana University at Blooming- 


ton in 1898 and was a member of the Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity. He was a 32nd de- 
gree Mason and a Shriner. Mr. Hughes gave 
the $12,000 band shell for the city park at 
Bloomington and was prominent in many 
civic affairs of the town. He is survived by 
a widow, Mrs. Maude Orr Hughes, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Lucille Hoadley. 

MILO GIBSON, 74 years old, for many 


years engaged in the retail lumber business 
at Logansport, Ind., died at his home in that 


city on Monday, Aug. 10, after a short ill- 
ness. He is survived by a widow, one son 
and a brother. He was well and favorably 


known among the lumber dealers and manu- 
facturers of northern and central Indiana. 


SHERMAN W. SHEETS, aged 57, president 
and manager of the West Jefferson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. of West Jefferson, Ohio, 
died recently following a lingering illness. 
He was well known in lumber circles and 
had operated his company for almost 20 
years. He leaves his wife, a son. and four 
brothers. Funeral services were held at 
Ashland, O., his former home. 


JOHN J. JENELLE, manager and execu- 
tive vice president of the Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency, died at his home in Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 15, at the age of 56. Born in 
Cairo, Ill., his boyhood was spent in that 


city, and, as a young man, he was employed 
in a bank. Subsequently he went to Mobile, 
Ala., with the Herron Lumber Co., and went 
to Seattle in 1906 to open an office for that 
firm. About twenty years ago he became 
associated with the Lumber Manufacturers 
Agency and continued that connection until 


his death. He is survived by his widow, 4a 
son and a daughter, his mother and two 
sisters. 


JOHN J. HICKS, a resident of Tacoma, 
Wash., since 1873 and a familiar figure to 
the entire Pacific coast lumber industry for 
many years, died at Tacoma, Aug. 13, at 
the age of 65. Mr. Hicks was an old-time 
millwright and master mechanic and helped 
to build many famous lumber mills on the 
coast. For many years he was chief ma- 
chinist at the Old Tacoma mill and for 18 
years was associated with the Hicks-Bull 
Machine Co. of Tacoma. He sold out his 
interest in that plant several years ago and 
recently retired from active business, Mr. 
Hicks was unmarried and is survived by one 
brother and one sister. 





















